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NEW JERSEY aN NEW YORK 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
OFFER FOR SALE THROUGH THEIR FINANCIAL 
AGENTS, 


Messrs. Knoblauch & Lichtenstein, 


37 Broad Street, New York, 
$500,000 or rurir 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 (£200) EACH, 
Interest March 1st and September Ist, 


Payable in New York or London, 


at the option of the holders, 


Principal due 1893; at 874 and accrued Interest. 
C2 Particulars, Maps ani Pamphlets at sbove agency. 
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1776 
INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION, 


U. 8. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SEVERAL ACTS OF 
the Congress of the United States, providing for the cele- 
bration of the 


Centennial Anniversary 


ef Amencan Independence. there will be held in FAIR- 
MOUNT PARK, Puiiadeiphia, in the year 1876, an 


LATERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of Arte, Manufactures, and Products of the Soil and Mine. 
The Exhibition will be open on the 19th of April and 
closed on the 19th of October. 


OFFICE OF THE 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 


To secure space for exhibits in the Buildings or the 
Park, early application should be made. 
sary forms tor application, together with ‘he Regulations 
for Exhibitors and needed information, will be forwarded 
om application to the Office o1 the Centennial Commission. 


A. T. GOSHORN, 
Director-General. 
J, L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


__NEW YORK BANKERS. — 


| Agency of the BANK OF 


‘BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
| 52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


| sceaedhdinean 
; Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
| Japan, the East and West Iniies and South America ; 
also C.rcu.ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bulls cl- 
lected, and other Banking busi t ted. 














Greenebaum Brothers & Co,, 
BANKERS, 

i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL SrREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebann & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


N ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 











THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Ttread- 
HEAD OFFICE, needle Street ; : P 
(res 159 & 160 Fortesham t Road 
* Nos. ottenham Co’ : 
BRANCH 4 No. 25 Ladgate Hill; . yeaciate 
OFFICES. *‘ Nos. 219 & 221 Edgware Road; 
[= 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscripepv Caprtat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Parp-up CapiTaL___---. £600,000 0 6 

Reserved Funp -.--.-- £170000 0 6 


Directors 


Joun Jones, Exq., Chairman. 
Henry Viours East, Esq. (Joaquin De Mancna Esq. 
Anvaew Lawrir, Ksq. |WittiaM Simpson, Esy. 
Rozert Lior, Esq. |JONATHAN THorp, Esq. 
Wa. McArruve, Esq., |\James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |Gxonex Youno, Ksq. 
Wm. Macnraventan, Esq. 


Manager: 
A.rrep Geonor Kennepy. 


Secretary—C. J. Worth. ~ 





Accountsopened with approved Amert- 


at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ered consistent with sound matual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simult R t Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 

ercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Lettere 





al] of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


| Travellers’ Credits 


encashei when issued by Clients. and every de- 
scription of gevoral Banking Buriness 
woqamnsted. 


, daecioee the 





of any of its 


ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, | 


and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
customers. 


___ NEW YORK BANKERS. 


"gy no Y 
| Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 

| Garner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 
H teaur 

CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
| AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
| OF THE WORLD. 


| 
| 





TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 
ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & KANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVOKABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
| Bills on London and Paris ; also 
éssue Letters of Credit available 
jat all points at home and abroad. 
| Make Cable Transfers. 





LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 
_—s« BANKERS, — 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


'Goveroment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and C 
Deposits received 
Balances. 
Checks upon our House are collected through Clearing 
House as upon National and State Banks, 
Circular Letters of Cresi!, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C, Suetpon. Gro, R Hower. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO.. 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORE; 


ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


ra. = 
ivavelers’ Credits. 
LIRUULAR NOTES os  eeeeenmeeead EXCHANGE 
} »» 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


| Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex» 
| bange on PARIS. 
Railway and other LOANS negotiated. 





ial Paper negotiated 
acd Interest allowed on Daily 








L Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission, Interest on deposits. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET N. Y 








___NEW YORK BANKERS, 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dol/ars for use 
nthe United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 








THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEE 
riiIs COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAL BRITATYW aND 
(IRELAND. 


_ MORTCAGE BONDS, 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 
—$20— 
Will bay a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrriat Exarsrtrion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 
2nd Premium Drawing - - Dec. 7th, 1674. 
3rd Series Drawing - - - - © Jan. 4th, 1875. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 


Capital Premium, $100,000. } 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO.,, 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 


AMERICAN 


School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, by L. ©. Emerson and W. 8. Titpen. 


In Book I, which is for Primary Schools, we 
have a 3 years’ course of study, very plainly laid out, with 
abundant directions to teachers, and a large number of 
sweet songs, for tke little ones to sing by rote and by 
note. PRICE 35 CENTS. 


In Book ITI, the course above indicated is continued 
and becomes a@ litle more theoretic. The book is fitted 
for the use of the younger scholars in Grammar Schools, 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


In Book JII, part singing is introduced, and the 
ear is trained to harmonic singing. For Higher Classes 
in Grammar S&choo!s. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


The musicin these charming and vseful books was se- 
lected and arranged by the practiced hand of Mr. L. O. 
Emerson, and the theoretic part has been well tested by 
Mr. Tinpen before placing in the Reader-. 


For High Schools, nothing succeeds the above 
Readers bitter than «SH HOUR OF -1\G- 
IN,” ($1.00), already in extensive use. It that bas 
been used, try “CHOICK Pie TOs,” [91.00], a col- 
lection of the best 3-part music. 























The new Singing School Book, “THE SONG 
MONARCH,” [75 cts.], is attracting general attention 
ax one of the Best Books ever made for Singing Schools. 

The above books sent post-peid on receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & OO., 
Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Breadway, N. Y¥. 
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—— ALBION. 








NEW YORK | 
Lao and Indemnity Company | | 


929 Broadway corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Vransact n GENERAL BANKING BUSIN S83. 
Receive | FPOSII'S subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 


CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING 1: OUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AGENCIES 


keep transfer-books, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS 
TEEs for RAILRUADS and other corporations and fo: 


udividuals. 
WILLIAM H. FOSTER, Presidont 
ANJREW McKINNEY, Vico-Preside.”. 

OIRECTORS: 

T. W. Park, 

Prosper P, Shaw, 

Alexander E O-r 
wasell, Wilham B, Ogden, 
Aaron Clailin, 
George I, Brown, 
Shrist»pher Meyer 





Obarier Stanton 


tie Gesiam Hoots _ B. T. BABBITT, 
J MN Y. RANKER Seoretare- 64 to 84 Washington Street, New York 
S_—__ 


ABERDEEN 
‘Polished Granite Monuments, 


|in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from J: HN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


B.'T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SL SUBSTANCE. 


I have sesentiy iene a new method of 
Potash, or Lye, and am now ing it only in Balls, the 
coating of w ‘ich will saponify, and does not injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 lb. Balls, 
and in no other wa — Directions in English and German 
for making om soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 
nying each package. 





king my 











OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE | 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, | 


IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 20, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69. 71, 73. 78 & SU’ 


BROADWAY, 


Nos. 5, 7,17, 19, 34, 36,49, 53 NEW STREET, 
Nos. 4, 6, u 17, 19, 21 & 38 BROAD STREET, 
__ Mos. 55 "and 57 EXCHANGE PLACK, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET, 


And Nos. 4and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STREE’, N. Y. 





Harrison’ = 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 

_ an! PARIS Fasnions. 
: G@™ Letters to be addressed, 
P. UV. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 


are the best mide 


SQUARE and UPRIGHT, Rach etastie, 


the tone powerful, pure and even through tLe 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
eannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 

ALL are WARRANTED for 6 years. PRICES 
FXTREMELY LOW for CASH or PART CASH, 
and saLance in MONTHLY or QUARTERLY PAY- 
MENTS. SECOND-HAND icstruments taken IN EX- 
CHANGE for NEW also, for SALE, at great bargains, 
or for RENT, until RENT-MONEY PAYS FOR THEM. 
AGENIS WANTED in every County m the U.S, 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT to Teache:s, Ministers, Church- 
@s, Schools, Lodges, etc. ALLUSTRATED Catalogues 
mailed. 

HURACE WATERS & 80N, 
461 Broadway, New York. P, 0. Box 3567. 


SONGS of GRACE ani GLORY.. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOUL SONG BOOK. By 
W. F. SHERWIN and S.J.VAIL. 16” Pag s, 

















Binding. * RACK, in Boards, 35¢.; $3 60 per 
Bozen; $30 per 100. A SPECIMEN COPY, in 
PaPeR coven, mailed for 25 sm. uPuLer 
in PA sET FORM, for 
an New Songs Jun pa Y-SUM OOL 
NOERTS or * NNIVERSA RE KS, from “SONGS 
Gonsee and GLORY.” Price $2 per 100. SPEcI- 
MEN COPY of the Anniversa: ¥ Sonos and § s®w ple 
pages of the Boux, mailed ior 3 cent stamp. Publishers, 


HORACE WATERS & SO’, 
481 Broadway, New Vork. P. 0. 
———— 


Box 3567. 

















Splendid Hymns, Choice Mu ic, ‘Tinted Paper, Superior | 


SS 


BALD HEADS 


; Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 

pay 3 so — et, and with work so Aven ale contrived 

appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the 

hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 

wing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 

fected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
|B Factory, | No. 1 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 

| did. It never fails. The only ae - | verfecs Dye. 

Harmless, reliable, 

no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill “ottects s of bad dyes, 

leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 

ont properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. ‘Sold by all druggists. 











W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelo’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice fr beet; 


~ fying and 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
a tor ihem 16 a Street, New York, and by all druggists. 





THE REMINGTON WORKS. 





THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 


The Hiauest Orper or *‘ Mepau” AWARDED At 
THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS : 
1.—A New Invention Tuoroveaty Testep and secure¢ 
| by Letters Patent. 
| 2.—Makesa perfect tock stitca, alike on both sides 
| on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Licut, Smoorn, Notseress and Rapip—best 

combination of qualities. 

4#.— Dvurasir 





~Kuns for Years without Kepairs. 
5.— Will do all varieuies of Work and Fancy Ntitching it 
a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length oi 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
| shane: 1 without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
| stitch without the use of C og “ heel Gears, Rotary Cams 
jor Lever Arms. Has the Aulomatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- | 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
S.—ConstTrecrion most careful and Finisurp, It 
manufactured by the most skillful and experienced mechan 
ics, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
N. ¥. New York Office NO & MADISON SQUAKE 
(Kurre’s Burpee), 











Deween Wullawi(nnd Karsan Btreeta, NEW YORK. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Sccond-hiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


BION PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT 1HE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


E# Sent home and laid free of charge. ge} . 





EDUCATION, 





INSURANCE, 





CRARLIEX INSTITUTE. 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding ani 

ae School, Primary or Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scien 

Schools. Independent = for Coliege preparation 

for Harvard, Yale, etc. odern languages, French, —_ 

man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasi 

New building unsurpassed for location and yatilation. 


Fire-proof stairs, etc. 
Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELITE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 





Prepares p ate of all ages for Business or College. Re- 
opens on SEPTEMBER lf4th, 1874. 

Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 
June last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, ana all English Branches thoroughly 
taught io Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. 

Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annuum, 
Church Bcard'ng Schl for Girls at York, Pa. 





A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Exrras : FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 


REFERENCES : 








WASHINGTON]. 








OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
19 BRoapWwAY, wv. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requivecsents of Section 12 of its Charter : 








P i Jarl, 
1873..cccccccseccceccccccsees $100,395 77 
Premiums received an. 1 


to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive...” 736,774 40 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 





$837 170 17 


This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Gone and Freight for the 
Voyage. 


No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
Period AS ALOVE..cescecseccreverscesereces 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, a 
Rebates, a Savin 
— same peri test 319 43 
cry Gd nad woe $il 


: am COMPANY HAS =: a ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank........+ 


745,623 39 


eeseeee 


United States and other stocks.. “$50,895 3 
Loans on Stocks, drawing inte rest244,159 00 


Premium Notes and Bills ceceivanle....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated at.... . 


$749.993 11 
117 087 04 


59,500 00 
74,648 93 


soeee 





Total Assets.... ereeees $1,001,220 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders ren or 
_— nen anes ntatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
a 
rirty P PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
rHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid in cash to - holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. bye d certificates to be produced at the time ot 








YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N-Y, 


Tuts InsTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 


The grounds are well adapted for health y 


and recreation. 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music, Forrian Lanauaars anp DaawinG FORM 
EXTRA ' HAKGES 
For further information apply to the Moruer Supzxior 


Convent of Mercy, GREENBUSH, 
RENSSELAER CoUN(Y, N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
heaithy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 








Yount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
oughly Organized Military Departmen’ 
Riding-Sehool with Well-Trained Horses 
Symnasium &c. 


Will reopen on Wednesday, Sept. 16, 74. 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 
SING SING, N Y. 


Every effort will be} }¥-* 


led to the extent redeemed. 
rs dividend in Scrip of WHIRUS-FivE PER 
CEN «. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year ending December 8lst, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES: 
JOEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM toon” 
H. B.C a FRANCIS PAYSON, 
G. D, H. GILLESPIE, JEHIAL READ, 
A.C. RICHARDS, N R WALLER, 
A NES, ILLLAM A. H 
WM.T BLODGETT THEO, W. MORRIS, 
OUN A, BARTOW, 8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, THOS. B MERRICK, 
W. M. RICHARDS, -M ’ 
SOUTHW1 CK, FERDINAND A. BOKER, 

Ange A MORAN, WALTER H. LEWIS, 

GEORGE W. SMITH 


’ 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOHN H. CLARK, 
A T B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM 
A. AUGUSTUS Low, HENRY G. De FORESS. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hate, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WML TREET,\. ¥., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submitied 
in conformity with the pro /i:100% of its Charter : 

Premiums outstan: her Sist, 1872. $828.3¢7 63 
jums received during year 1873........1,420,6:7 33 
Total Premiums..... ...cccssesessces Tam 96 

Premiums marked off as earned from J 
Ist 10 December 3ist, 1873..... coves sl, 497,054 98 

pba ducing the same period : 





= Insurance pe ioterest. ..$1,276,313 4 
Return of *remiums cosesee 74,336 0: 
Paid to Policy Holders as an 

equivale t for scrip dividend 

aud Ju y interest on -tock ... $5,925 7 
the Asse.s of the Company on the 3ist De 

cember, 1873, were as follows : 

Cosh in banks. + Se eereccceceseeesesese 
United Staies, State ‘and 
Loans on Stocks.... 
Interest on Investments due . oneanen cccccece 

Prcminm Notes and Premiums in co 
collection... .++.+0- soe eeecvees cece 
Re-insurance and salvage ‘due the company. 


44,118 01 
secoccce 00 895,644 09 
4,29 50 


629,592 96 
45,620 00 


$1.918,954 4i 
Rasorvep, that a semi-ani ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PEK CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
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(From All The Year Round.) 


Our Village. 





Along the old accustomed paths with musing steps we go, 

‘Ihe Green trees arch above our heads, and every branch we 
know, 

The meadow has its tale for us, the lane its storied hour, 

Companions in each hedge we bail, a friend in every flower. 


The headstones by the grassy graves, bear old tamiliar names. 

Each, as we glance them idly o’er, its flash of memory claims, 

There, a sweet touch of pathos wakes, here loving laughter tells. 

On see quaint long-recorded trait, the roused remembrance 
wells. 


The little child that gazes up, with wide blue wistful eyes. 
Unconscious of what charm for us in their soft lustre lies. 
Will answer with her mother’s smile, or in her father’s voice, 
And in tbe accent of whose ring our hearts can still rejoice. 


The cot'age doors are shut that ne’er closed to our steps of yore, 
Beside the evening hearth they talk of us and our’s no more, 

Ob, sad and strange, and hard it seems, there are so few to greet. 
As slow and silently we trace the winding village street. 


Yet, half forgotten as we stand, amid the haunts of youth, 

The golden past asserts for us its strength of love and truth, 

Though other pathways woo us now; and other boons may bless 

The — that childhood’s halo crowned claims separate ten- 
erness. 





The Geet Ola _— 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth; 


AvrHor or “ Rookwoop,” “ War Tyrer, oR NoBLEs 
AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC. 


BOOK II. 
F CHAPTER I. 


(Continued from our last.) 


Daily did he petition Heaven that he might adequate- } 
ly discharge his high and important duties, and in no 
wise abuse the power committed to him, but might exer- 
cise it wisely and beneficently to the maintenance 
and extension of true religion and to the welfare and 
happiness of his subjects. Above all, he prayed that he 
might be made the instrument of establishing the Pro- 
testant Church on a secure foundation; of delivering it 
entirely from its enemies, and purifying it from the 
idolatries and superstitious practices that still clung to it. 

The bustle and confusion lately prevailing within the 
Tower had now ceased. All the nobles and important 
personages who had flocked thither, to do homage to the 
young king had departed, taking with them their troops 
of attendants. The courts were emptied of the crowd of 
esquires and pages who had recently thronged them. No 
merry hubbub was heard; but, on the contrary, a general 
gloom pervaded the place. 


Orders had been given by the king that the three days 
of his father’s funeral, were to be observed as a period of 
deep mourning, and consequently every countenance 
wore an expression of grief—whether simulated or not, 
it is needless to inquire. Edward and all his household 
were habited in weeds of woe, aud their sable attire and 
sad looks contributed to the sombre appearance of the 
place. Ushers and henchmen moved about like ghosts. 
Festivity there was none, or if there were, it was dis- 
ereetly kept out of the king’s sight, Edward’s time was 
almost entirely passed in devotional exercises. He 
prayed in secret, listened to long homilies from his chap- 
lain, discoursed on religious matters with his tutors, 
and regularly attended the services performed for the re- 
pose of his father’s soul within Saint John’s Chapel. 

Built in the very heart of the White Tower, and ac- 
counted one of the most perfect specimens of Norman 
architecture extant,the beautiful chapel dedicated to Saint 
John the Evangelist, might still be beheld in all its pris- 
tine perfection, were it not so encumbered by presses and 
other receptacles of state records, that even partial exam- 
ination of its architectural beauties is almost out of the 
question. 

Consisting ot a nave with a semi-circular termination 
at the east, and two narrow side aisles, separated from 








During the three days in question, masses were con- 
'stantly said within the chapel. The pillars were covered 
jwith black cloth, and decked with pensils and escut- 
|cheons, while banners were hung from the arched open- 
ling of the gallery. ‘Tall tapers burned before the altar, 
| which was richly adorned with jewels, images, crucifixes 
and sacred vessels. 

Edward never failed to attend these services,and was 
always accompanied by his tutors, to whom, as zealous 

Reformers, many of the rites then performed appeared 
highly objectionable. But as masses for the repose of 
his soul had been expressly enjoined by the late king’s 
will, nothing could be urged against them at this mo- 
ment, and the two preceptors were obliged to content 
themselves with silent disapproval. Though sharing 
their feelings, reverence for his father’s memory kept Ed- 
ward likewise silent. Some observation, however, which 
he chanced to make while returning from mass on the 
third day, gave an opportunity to Sir John Cheke of 
condemning the practise of image-worship which was 
still tolerated. 


“Those Romish idols are an abomination in my sight,” 


jhe cried, “ and I hepe to see our temples cleared of them, 


and of all pictures that have been abused by heathenish 
worship. ‘The good work has begun, for | have heard 
this very day that the curate of Saint Martin’s, in Iron. 
monger Lane, has caused all the images and pictures to 
be removed from his church, and texts from Scripture 
to he painted on the walls. Slletienen, the man may 
be over-zealous, yet 1 can scarce blame him.” 
“ He has but anticipated my own intentions,” observed 
Edward; “‘our temples shall no longer be profaned by 
false worship.” 
“Right glad am I to hear your majesty say so,” re- 
joined Cheke. ‘Under your gracious rule, I trust, the 
Romish missals and massbooks willbe entirely abolished, 
anda liturgy in the pure language of Scripture substituted. 
Uniformity of doctrine and worship, uniformity of habits 
and ceremonies,abandonment of the superstitious and idol- 
atrous rites of Rome, and a return to the practices of the 
Primative Christian Church—these are what we of the 
Reformed Church seek for—these are what, under a 
truly Protestant king like your majesty, we are sure to 
obtain.” 
“Fully to extirpate the pernicious doctrines of Nome, 
conformity among the clergy must be made compulsory,” 
observed Cox; “ otherwise, there will always be danger 
to the well-doing of the Protestant Church. 1 do not 
desire to recommend severe measures to your majesty, 
but coercion must be applied.” 
“T hope it will not be needed, good doctor,” observed 
Edward. “I desire not to commence my reign with per- 
secution.” 
“‘ Heaven forbid that I should counsel it, sire!” replied 
the doctor. ‘‘Far rather would I that your reign 
should be distinguished for too much clemency than 
severity; but a grand object has to be attained, and we 
must look to the end rather than to the means. Strong 
efiorts no doubt, will be made by the Bishop of Rome to 
regain his ascendency, and the adherents of the old doc- 
trine, encouraged by the removal of the powerful hand 
that has hitherto controlied them, will strive to recover 
what they have lost. Hence there is much danger to :he 
Protestant Church, of which your majesty is the supreme 
head, and this can only be obviated by the complete pres- 
sion of the Popish party. Much further reformis needed, 
and this, to be thoroughly efficacious, ought to be pro- 
ceeded with without delay ere the adverse sect can have 
time to recruit its forces.” 
“But you do not apprehend danger to the CLurch, 
good doctor ?” inquired Edward, with some anxicty. 
“There is danger in delay,” replied Cox. “ Men’s 
minds are unsettled, and advantage will certainly be 
taken of the present crisis to turn aside the ignorant 
and half-instructed from the truth. His Grace of Can- 
terbury, I am sure, is fr gradual reform, entertaining 
the belief that men must become accustomed to the new 
doctrines ere they will sincerely embrace them. Such is 
not my opinion. 1 would uproot error and schism as | 
would weeds and noxious plants from a fair garden, and 
burn them, so that they may do no further harm.” 
“Vet, perchance, his Grace of Canterbury may be 
right,” observed Edward, thoughtfully. ‘“ I would show 
no indulgence to the adherents of the Church of Rome; 
but my object being to reclaim them, and bring them 
over to the true faith, I must consider by what means 
that most desirable object can be accomplished.” 
“Gentle means will fail, sire, and for a reason which 
I will explain,” rejoined Sir John Cheke. “ In dealing 
with the Bishop of Rome you have to do with a power- 
ful and unscrupulous enemy, who will not fail to take ad- 





the body of the fabric by twelve circular pillars of massive 
proportions, this ancient shrine also possesses a gallery 
reared above the aisles, with wide semi-circular-headed 
openings, looking into the nave. The ceiling is coved, 
and the whole building is remarkable for extreme so- 
lidity and simplicity. It had long since been despoiled 
of its sacred ornaments, and applied to baser uses, but as 
most of the early monarchs performed their devotions 
with‘n it while sojourning at the Tower, that circum- 
stance alone, which confers upon it a strong historical 
interest, ought to have saved it from neglect and dese- 
eration, 


vantage of any apparent irresolution on your part. Mod- 
eration will be construed into timidity, conciliation into 


ures must therefore beadopted. A blow must be struck 
at Popery from which it will never recover. I applaud 
the design which I know you entertain of inviting the 
most eminent foreign Reformers to your court. 


Fagius, Ochinus and Bernardus, whose lives have been 
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[abuses of the Church, but they would justify and defend 


| the measures you design toadopt. Moreover, they would 
be of signal service at the universities, at which seats of 
learning men of great controversional power, able to re- 
fute the caviler, to convince the doubter and to instruct 
the neoppyte, are much wanted.” 

“Sir John says well,” observed Doctor Cox. “ Uon- 
ferences and disputations on religious subjects are requis- 
ite now, in order to refute error and convince men’s 
understanding. Nowhere can such uiscussions be more 
advantageously held, than at your majesty’s universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge.” 

“ Our cause is so good that it should need neither justi- 
fication nor defense,” rejoined Edward. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
at a season of difficulty and danger no precautions ought 
to be neglected. ‘lo secure the permanent establish- 
ment of the Protestant Church, all its ablest aud stoutest 
supporters must be rallied round it. Pre-eminent 
among these are the wise and good men you have men- 
tioned, whose lives give an assurance of the sincerity of 
their opinions. ‘The Protestant leaders are much har- 
assed in Germaiy, as I hear, and they may, therefore, be 
glad of an asylum here. It will rejoice me to see them, 
to profit by their teaching, and to be guided by their 
judgment and counsels. His Grace of Canterbury 
shall invite them to England, and if they come, they 
shall have a reception which shall prove the esteem in 
which they are held. Peter Martyr would fill a theo- 
logical chair as well at Oxford as at Strasburg, and [ 
will find fitting posts for Bucer and the others.” 

At this point the conversation dropped. Seeing the 
king disinclined for further discussiou, his preceptors 
did not press the subject, and he soon afterward retired 
to his own chamber. 





CHAPTER IL. 


FROM WHICH IT WILL BE SEEN THAT THE PRINCESS ELIZ- 
ABETH WAS NOT ENTIRELY CURED OF HER PASSION, 
Like her royal brother, the Princess Elizabeth had 

been an inmate of the Tower during the time of her 
august father’s funeral, but as she kept her chamber, 
owing to indisposition it was alleged, Edward saw 
nothing of her until on the evening of the third day, 
when she sent to beg him to come to her. 

The amiable young monarch at once complied with 
the request. On his arrival at his sister’s apartments, 
he found Mistress Ashley with her but on seeing him the 
the governess withdrew. The young pair were alone 
together, for Edward had left his owa attendants in 
waiting-chamber, Elizabeth looked ill, and had 
evidently been weeping. Much distressed by her ap- 
pearance, Edward flew to her, embraced her tenderly 
and inquired, with great solicitude, what ailed her. 

“T do not think the air of the Tower agrees with 
me,” she replied with a faint smile. “I have never 
been well since I came here. I would pray your 
najesty’s permission to depart to-morrow for Hat- 
field.” 

“T shall be sorry to lose you, dear Bess,” replied 
the king, affectionately; “but in good sooth, you do 
not look well, and if you think change of air will be 
of service to you, even try it. I hoped you would 
accompany me to Whitehall, ir order to attend my 
coronation, I promise you it will be a goodly show.” 

“1 do not doubt it,” she rejoined, “ But I am not 
in spirits for grand solemnities at present, and quite 
shrink from them. Therefore, with your majesty’s 
leave, I will be gone to-morrow. Most of the court, 
they tell me, will return from Windsor to-night, and 
as I care not to mingle with them again, I will 
depart betimes.” 

* Be it as you please, dear Bess. I will not force 

ou to do aught against your inclinations even though 
laut shall be the loser. Depart at any hour you 
please. A fitting escort shall attend you, Sir Thomas 

Seymour, with the rest of the court, will be back from 

Windsor to-night. Shall I bid him go with you ?” 
“On no account,” replied Elizabeth, hastily, blush- 

ing deeply as she spoke. 

“Wherein has Sir Thomas offended you, 
Bess? You used to like him better than any other. 
What has occasioned this sudden change of feeling ? 
Can I not set matters right between you ?” 

“There is nothing to be set right. That I have 
completely altered my opinion of Sir Thomas Seymour, 
I will not deny—that I have quarrelled wich him is 
also true—but he is now perfectly indifferent to me.” 

“Hum! Lam not so sure of that, Bess. But if 
you refuse to confide the cause of your quarrel to me, 
I cannot tell whether you are right or wrong.” 

“ Your majesty will never believe Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour to be at fault—that | know. But you will find 








Pious | 
and learned men like Peter Martyr, Martin Bucer, Paul|'Therefore I deem it right to warn your majesty.” 


him out in time. He has deceived others, take heed 


yielding and weakness. Prompt and energetic meas-|he does not deceive you.” 


“ Whom has he deceived, Bess ? Not you, I hope ?” 
demanded Edward, looking at her fixedly. 

“ No, not me,” she answered, in some confusion. 
“ But I have heard that of him which causes distrust. 


“ You bear resentment against him for some cause, 


devoted to the glorious work of religious reform, would) real or imaginary, that I can plainly perceive. Come, 
be of incalculable advantage to you at this moment. Not|come ! let there be an end of this quarrel, Bess, You 
only would they aid you in removing the errors and! and Sir Thomas are both dear to me,and I would have 
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you friends If he has offended you, he shall apolo-| Warwick, with the office of lord great chamberlain— 


gize—as humbly as you please. ill that suffice ?” 


ence, and fully appreciate the motives whence it pro- | Rich—Sir William Willoughby, you are Baron Will- 


ceeds, but your kindly efforts are thrown away. I re- 
quire no apologies from Sir Thomas, and will accept 
none.” 





| 


ovghby of Parham—Sir Edmund Sheffield, you are} 
Baron Sheffield of Buttonwick—and you, our entirely at W : 
beloved uncle Sir Thomas Seymour,are created Baron |am not for abridging our powers, or for transferring 


| 


set aside the late king’s will, and assume almost regal 


| Lord Chancellor Wriothesley, you are henceforth Earl power himself.” 
“T thank your majesty for your gracious interfer- of Southampton—Sir Richard Rich,you are made Lord | 


“Hold, my lord, you go too far,” cried Northhamp- 
‘ton. ‘ Recollect in whose presence you stand.” 
“It appears to me, my lords,” remarked the Earl of 
Warwick, “ that we have no choice in the matter. I 


“On my faith, you are very perverse, Elizabeth.| Seymour of Sudley,with the office of lord high admiral|them to the lord protector. But we must either en- 


And I must needs confess that your strange conduct 
makes me think you must be to blame in the matter.” 
“T shall not attempt to justify myself,” she rejoin- 
ed, “neither shall I endeavor to shake the opinion 
your majesty entertains of Sir ‘Thomas Seymour.” 

“You would hardly succeed in the latter effort, 
Bess. But 'et us change the subject, since it is not 
agreeable to you.” 

“ Before doing so, let me ask youa question, How 
would you like it were the queen-dowager to bestow 
her hand upon your favorite uncle ?” 

“Is such an event probable ?” demanded Edward, 
surprised. 

“ Suppose it so ?” she rejoined. 

“There is nothing to prevent such a marriage, that 
Tam aware of,” observed Edward, after a short pause. 
“If the queen must marry again, she could choose no 
one more acceptable to me than my uncle Sir Thomas 
Seymour.” 

“* But she ought not to marry again !” eried Eliza- 
beth, angrily. “She has had three husband's already; 
the last a great king, for whom she ought ever after 
to remain in widowhood. Thus much, at least, she 
owes our father’s memory.” P 

“If she had forgotten two husbands before wed 
ding the king our father, she is not likely to forget 
him,” observed Edward. “Such is the way with wo- 
men, Bess; and her grace will not be more blame- 
worthy than the rest of her sex.” 

“ But your majesty will not permit such an unsuit- 
able marriage, should it be proposed ?” 

“I do not think the marriage so unsuitable, Bess; 
and I see not how I can hinder it.” 

“ Not hinder it! You are far more patient than I 
should be, were lin your majesty’s place. I would 
banish Sir Thomas Seymour rather than this should 
occur.” 

“To banish him would be to rob myself of one 
whose society I prefer to that of any other. No, I 
must adopt some milder course, if on reflection I shall 
judge it expedient to interfere at all.” 

Seeing the king was not to be shaker, and perceiv- 
ing also that she had unintentionally served Sir 
Thonas Seymour by alluding to the probability of his 
marriage with the queen-dowager, of which Edward 
had previously entertained no suspicion, Elizabeth let 
the subject drop, and after some further conversation 
the young monarch took an affectionate leave of his 
sister, again expressing great regret at losing her so 
soon, and promising that an escort should be provid- 
ed by the Constable of the Tower to attend her at 
any hour she pleased on the morrow. 


CHAPTER HTL. 

HOW THE EARL OF HERTFORD WAS MADE DUKE OF SOM- 
ERSET; AND HOW SIR THOMAS SEYMOUR WAS ENNO- 
BLED. 

At a late hour on that night all the principal per- 
sonages who officiated at the funeral solemnities at 
Windsor Castle returned to the Tower. 

Next day a general meeting was held in the grand 
council-chamber in the White Tower. Certain new 
creations of peers was about to be made,in accordance, 
it was said, with the late king’s direction; and other 
noble personages were to be yet further dignified. The 
young king sat in his chair of state beneath a canopy, 
and on his right stood the lord protector. Though 
the long-looked for moment of aggrandizement had 
arrived to Hertford, he allowed no manifestation of 
triumph to escape him, but assumed an air of deep 
huunility. 

Afier some preliminary proceedings, the king arose, 
and turning toward the lord protector,said, with much 

gnity: 

“In pursuance of our dear father’s directions, whose 
latest wish it was to reward those who had served him 
well and faithfully, it is our sovereign will and pleas- 
ure, not only to add to the number of our peers by 
certain new creations, but further to honor and elevate 
seme who are already ennobled, and whose exalted 
merits entitle them to such distinction. We will 
commence with our dearly-beloved uncle Edward Sey 
mour, Earl of Hertford, lord protector of the realm, 
and governor of our person, whom we hereby create 
Duke of Somerset, and appoint to be lieutenant-gen- 
eral of all our armies both by land and sea, lord high 
treasurer and earl marshal of England, and governor 
of the Isles of Guernsey and Jersey.” 

“ Most humbly do I thank your majesty,” said the 
newly-made duke, bending the knee before his royal 
nephew, while the chamber rang with acclamations. 

_ “ Arise, your grace,” said Edward. ‘“ We cannot 
linger in a task so agreeable to us. My Lord of Essex,” 
he added, to that nobleman, “ you are created Marquis 
of Northamptou—my Lord Lisle, you are now Earl of 


of England. 


by our much-lamented father upon his faithful ser 
vants may not be barren honors.” 


tion rose from the assemblage. 


tent, gentle uncle.” 


ou.” 
nonage ?” observed Edward with a smile. 
you, 
lord protector. 
governor ?” 
majesty’s request,” replied Somerset. 


to merit some slight return. 
pray you, and concede the matter.” 


Seymour impatiently. 


fitting person to have charge of his majesty.” 
“Knough your 


have for directors and advisers. 
mit to the will of the council.” 


muttered Seymour, 
it will speedily be bereft of all power.” 


protector thus spoke: 


placed, and to ask your aid to remedy it. 


mand letters-patent from his majesty under the grea 
realm, and governor of the royal person.” 


assent to the request, but the newly made Earl o 
Southamptom rose to oppose it. 


quire ?” he said. 
ready,” 

observed Somerset. 
must not be. 
as I propose, his majesty will give me authority to ac 
fare and advantage of his person and dominions.” 


stead,” whispered Seymour to Edward. 
grant these letters-patent.” 


“Do no 


council of all control,” pursued Southampton. 
may not approve your acts. I am for 
change. We have made too much concession already.’ 


fore the lord protector was appointed. 
power,” 


pointment,” cried Southampton. 
shall not be our master. 











To these titles it is our design to add 
ample revenues, to accrue to from sources which we 
shall hereafter point out, so that the honors bestowed. 


“Tum honcred more than I deserve, sire,” replied 
Seymour, “ but I should have been better pleased with 
some office which would have enabled me more com-| : \ th 
pletely to manifest my attachment and devotion to| Southampton himself,” observed Sir William Paget. 


“Such as the governorship of our person during our) 
“ Perhaps 
we may induce our elder uncle to resigu the post to 
What says your highness?” he added to the 
“Shall not Lord Seymour be our 


“It grieves me that I cannot comply with your 


“Wherefore not, good uncle,” rejoined the king. 
“ Methinks we showered favors enow upon your head 
Be good-natured, we 


“I cannot resign an oflice conferred upon me by the 
council, even if | chose to do so,” observed Somerset. 
“Say frankly you do not choose, brother,” cried 


“Frankly, then [ do not,” rejoined the duke. 
“Were I even called upon to resign, I should protest 
against your appointment, for I do not deem you a 


highness,” interposed Edward. 
“We will not pursue this matter further. A time will 
come when we can chose for ourselves those we would 
Meantime we sub- 


*'The council will soon have but little authority,” 
“Unless Ian greatly mistaken, 


Meanwhile, the greater part of the assemblage had 
departed, the members only of the two councils being 
left. The doors were then closed, upon which the lord 


*“ Before we separate, my lords, it is necessary that 
I should point out to you a difficulty in which | am 
Doubts 
have been expressed whether you, as the council, have 
power to appoint a protector ; and the ambassadors 
of France and Germany have declared to me in 
private, that they could not treat with me while there 
was any chance of my authority being disputed. To 
remedy this defect, and make matters sure, I now de- 


seal, confirming my authority as protector of the 


Several of the council immediately expressed their 


“ What further authority does your highness re- 
“Methinks you have enough al- 


“1 have explained that there is much inconvenience 
attendant upon mine office as at present constituted,” 
“Its origin has been questioned, 
as I have told you, and this should not be—nay, it 
Unless 1 can treat independently with 
foreigu powers, Lam nothing. By his letters-patent, 


according to my judgment and discretion for the wel- 


“In other words, he will make himself king in your 


“But the measure you propose will deprive the 
“We 
no further 


“twas found impracticable to carry on the business 
of the government during his majesty’s minority with- 
outa head,” observed Sir William Paget, “ and there- 
But the office 
will be ineffectual if it is not clothed with sufficient 


‘These are my own arguments against the ap- 
“ The lord protector 
According to this scheme, 
he might annul all our acts, appoint his own council 


able him to act, or abolish the office.” 

You have put the matter rightly,” said Lord Rict.. 
“The present discussion is a clear proof that there 
| will be little unanimity among us. I would therefore 
‘beseech his majesty’s gracious compliance with the 





At the close of this gracious :.ddress, which was de-| lord. protector’s request.” 
livered with great dignity, another burst of approba- 
One after the other 
the newly-created peers, and those who had gained 
additional rank, then bent the knee before the throne, | the king. 
and thanked the young monarch for his goodness to-)  ‘ f t 
ward them. As Lord Seymour of Sudley knelt to) primate, “butit seems that the lord chancellor’s objec- 
his royal nephew, Edward said to him, ‘‘Are you con-| tions to the additional power to be conferred upon the 


“Tadd my voice to yours,” said Lord Northampton.” 
“ And so do we,” cried several others. 
“ What says his Grace of Canterbury ?’ demanded 





“T meddle not with secular matters,” replied the 


lord protector are ill grounded, and that your thajesty 
will do well to accede to the expressed wishes of the 
majority of the council.” 

“There is only one dissentient voice, that of Lord 





“ But I trust he will withdraw his opposition.” 

“Never,” cried Southampton. “I foresaw this 
danger from the first, and was, therefore, averse to the 
appointment. Such an extension of power is not only 
pernicious in itself, but in express violation of the late 
king’s will. I implore his majesty to hesitate ere 
yielding compliance with the suggestion.” 

“ The lord chancellor is looked upon as the head of 
the Romish party,” observed Cranmer, in a low voice 
to the king, “He evidently fears that the lord pro- 
tector willuse the additional a he may acquire 
in the repression of papacy. Your majesty will do 
well not to listen to him.” 

“We thank your grace for the hint,” rejoined Ed- 
ward. “Your highness shall have the letters-pateut,°” 
he added to the lord protector. “ Let them be pre- 
pared without delay,” he continued to Paget. 

Soon after this the council broke up, and as the lord 
protector departed with his royal nephew, he cast a 
triumphant glance at his discomtited adversary, who 
replied by a look full of scorn and defiance. 

“That man must be removed, and quickly,” thought 
Somerset. ‘ He is dangerous.” 

On his return to the palace, the king was attended 
by Lord Seymour, whom he held in converse so as to 
keep him by his side, much to the annoyance of the 
lord protector, who was obliged to follow with the 
Earl of Warwick. 

As they were proceeding in this manner, Edward 
remarked, somewhat abruptly, “Have you any thought 
of marriage, gentle uncle ?” 

“If I would venture so to reply, 1 would inquire 
why your majesty puts the question?” rejoined Sey- 
mour surprised. 

“You are reluctant to speak out, gentle uncle, and 
perhaps fear my displeasure. But you are needlessly 
alarmed. Let me ask you another question. Do you 
think it likely our mother, the queen-dowager, will 
marry again ?” 

“In sooth, I cannot say, my liege. 
should suppose.” 

“ No, not as yet—but hereafter. If she should—l 
t}say if she should—it would not surprise me if her 
choice were to fall on you.” 

“On me, sire!” exclaimed Seymour, affecting as- 

tonishment. 
f} “Ay, on you, gentle uncle. 
fect mystery with me. I am in possession of your 
secret. Rest easy. If such a marriage were contem- 
plated, I should not object to it.” 

“ What is this I hear,” cried the lord protector, who 
had overheard what was said. “ Have you daredto 
raise your eyes to the queen-dowager?” he added to 
his brother. 

“By what right does your highness put the ques- 
tion to me,” demanded Seymour haughtily. 

“ By every right,” rejoined Somerset, furiously. “ If 
t}the notion had been entertained, it must be abandon- 
ed. Such a marriage never can take place.” 

* Wherefore not ?? demanded Edward sharply. 

“ For many reasons, which it is needless now to ex- 
t|/plainto your majesty,” rejoined Somerset. “But to 
make anend of the matter, I forbid it—peremptorily 
forbid it.” 

“It will require more than your prohibition to him- 
der it, should it be in contemplation,” rejoined Sey- 
mour. 

“Beware, lest pride and presumption work your 
ruin !” cried Somerset, foaming with rage. 

“Take back the warning, ’ rejoined Seymour, with 
equal fierceness. ‘ You have more need of it than I.” 
“* My inadvertance has caused this,” cried Edward, 
much pained by the quarrel. “ But it must proceed 
no further. Not another word, I charge your grace, 
on your allegiance,” he added to the lord protector. 
And still keeping his favorite uncle beside him, he 
proceeded to the palace 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HOW LORD SEYMOUR OF SUDLEY WAS CLANDESTINELY 
MARRIED TO QUEEN CATHERINE PARR IN SAINT PETER’S 
CHAPEL IN THE TOWER, 


On quitting the king, Lord Seymour provecded to the 
Wardrobe Tower. where he found his esquire awaiting 
him. Ugo began to express his delight at his patron’s 
elevation, when Seymour cut him short impatiently, 


exclaiming — 

“ Basta! Ugo. Reserve thy congratulations for an- 
other opportunity. Ihave got the ttle I coveted and 
the office. I am lord high te of England ——” 


‘* And therefore in possession of an office of the high- 
est honor and emolument, monsignore,” interrupted Ugo, | 
bowing. 

“IT will not gainsay it. My importance is doubtless 
increased, but I am likely to ian the prize I thought se- 
eure. The lord protector has found out that I aspire to 
the hand of the queen dowager, and will use all his 
power to prevent the marriage,” and he proceeded to 
detail the quarrel that had just occurred between him- 
self and his brother in the king’s presence. ‘ His ma- 
jesty good-naturedly endeavored to patch up the dis- 
pute,” he continued; “but I know Somerset will not 
forgive me, and will do his utmost to thwart my project. 
It is well he made not this discovery sooner,” he added 
with a laugh, “or I should not have been in the list of 
those who have this day gained a peerage. Thus much 
I have secured, atall events.” 

“And believe me it is no slight matter, my lord. 
Have you any reason to fear the consequences of a se- 
eret marriage with the queen ?” 

“Once wedded to her Majesty, I should fear nothing 
—not even my omnipotent and vindictive brother, who 
is taking steps to clothe himself with regal power. I 
do not fear him as it is—but he may thwart my schemes. 
Thy hint is a good one, Uge—the marriage must be 
secret.” 

“ Speedy as well as secret, monsignore. The sooner 
it takes place the better. You have other enemies be- 
side the lord protector, who will work against you. 
Have you influence sufficient with the queen, think you 
to prevail upon her to consent to such a step ?” 

“ Methinks I have,” rejoined Seymour. ‘ But I will 
put her to the proof—and that right speedily. She has 
agreed to grant me an interview this very morning, and 
if my reception be favorable, I will urge the imperative 
necessity of the course thou hast suggested, backing my 
suit with all the arguments in my power.” 

“Per dio! it would be vexatious to lose so rich a 
prize. Not only does her majesty commend herself to 
your lordship by her beauty, her exalted rank and her 
many noble qualities, but also by her rich dower and her 
store of jewels. As to the latter, I myself can speak, 
for I have seen the i.ventory—such balaces of emeralds 
and rubies—such flowers and crosses of diamonds—such 
chains of gold and broches—such tablets of gold and 
girdles—such rings, bracelets, and carcanets—enough to 
make one’s mouth water. "Twould be a pity, I repeat, 
to lose a queen with such a dower and such jewels.” 

“She must not be lost! I will about the affair at 
once. Thou shalt aid me to make a slight change in my 
attire—for I would produce the best possible impression 
upon her majesty—and I will then ascertain my fate. 
Who knows? The marriage may take place sooner 
than we anticipate.” 

“Were it to take place this very day, it would not be} 
too soon, monsignore.” 

Seymour laughed, but made noreply. Having com- 
pleted his toilet to his satisfaction, he repaired to the 
queen-dowager’s apartments. He was detained for a 
short time in the ante chamber, but when admitted into 
the inner room by a gentlemen usher, he found Catherine 
alone. She was attired in black velvet, which set off her 
superb person and fair complexion to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and wore a diamond-shaped headdress, richly 
ornamented with pearls, with a carcanet round her 
throat. Never had she looked more captivating. 

Seymour’s reception was quite as favorable as he had 
expected—far more so than he merited. But Catherine, 
though strong-minded, was but a woman. She listened 

to his protestations of repentence, his vows, his profes- 
sions of unalterable fidelity—and forgave him. Nay, 





stacles and difficulties may arise. Let us seize upon 
happiness while it is yet within reach.” 

“ It is very hasty!” murmured Catherine, but in a 
tone that showed she meant to yield. 

“It seems so; but since we cannot control circum- 
stances, we must bend to them. To-night! let it be to- 
night, Catherine !” 

The queen consented. Her judgment was not blinded. 
She knew theimprudence of the step she was about to 
take. She knew the character of the man who sought 
her hand. Yet she agreed to a sudden and secret mar- 
riage with him. Her love overmastered her discretion. 
Some excu-e may be found for her in the resistless man- 
ner and extraordinary personal attractions of her suitor. 
Few of her sex would have come off scathless from the 
ordeal to which she was subjected. Seymour seemed 
created to beguile, and on this occasion his power 
of fascination certainly did not desert him. As he arose 
from nis kueeling posture, with a countenance flushed 
with triumph, he looked so superbly handsome, that it 
was impossible to regard him without admiration. 
“Tleaven forgive me if I have done wrong in thus 
yielding!” cried Catherine. ‘ My heart fails me, yet 
[ must goon. I trust all my happiness to you, Sey- 
mour. Do not again deceive me !” 

“Have no misgiviugs, Catherine,” he rejoined. “ My 
life shall be devoted to you.” 

It was then arranged that Catherine should attend 
vespeis in Saint Peter’s Chapel that evening. She was 
to be accompanied by Lady Herbert, Seymour’s sister, 
who, as we have seen, was devoted to her brother, and 
on whom entire reliance could be placed. Seymour also 
would be in the chapel with the Marquis of Dorset. on 
whose aid he could count, and Ugo Harrington. When 
vespers were over, and the chapel cleared, the doors 
could be locked and the marriage securely accomplish- 
ed. No difficulty was apprehended in regard to the 
chaplain. Seymour undertook to secure his services on 
the occasion, and subsequent silence, so long as secrecy 
was required. This arrangement being assented to by 
the queen, with fresh protestations of devotion, Sey- 
mour took his departure, greatly elated by his snecess. 
But his exultation was quickly dashed. While tra- 
versing a corridor un his way to the Wardrobe Tower, 
he unexpectedly encountered the Prineess Elizabeth 
The princess was attended by her governess and Sir 
John Gage, and was in the act of quitting the Tower, an 
escort being in readiness for*her without. Up to this 
moment she had looked exccedingly pale, but her cheek 
flushed as she met Seymour’s gase. But she gave no other 
sign of emotion. Coldly returning his profound salnta- 
tion, she passed proudly on without a word. 

“T would I had not beheld her at this moment. The 
sight of her shakes iny purpose,” he exclaimed, gazing 
after her. “Tis strange how ehe still clings to my 
heart. But I must have done with this folly. Tis idle 
to think of her more.” 
And he went on. 
still. 

That evening, however, the marriage took place in the 
manner arranged; the chaplain’s connivance and services 
being secured by Ugo. The queen and Lady Herbert 
were in Saint Peter’s Chapel; as also was Seymour, with 
his esquire, and the Marquis of Dorset. 

When all fear of interruption or intrusion was over, 
the ceremony was performed, and the widow of Henry 
VIII became the spouse of the new-made Lord Seymour 
of Sudley. 

Close beside the altar where they were wedded, were 
laid two of Henry’s slaughtered queens—Anne Boleyn 
and Catherine Howard. Little did Seymour dream 
at that hour, that at no distant day he would have a place 
beside them. Little did he dream, as he uttered his 
vows at the altar—vows so ill kept!—that he stood 
within a few paces of his own grave. 


But Flizabeth’s image haunted him 





CHAPTER V. 
EDWARD RODE FROM THE TOWER TO 


PALACE OF WHITEHALL. 


Appointed for Shrove Sunday, 1547,Edward’s coro- 
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more, when he urged the necessity of a clandestine 
union, she seemed half disposed to assent to it. 
boldened by his success, Seymour resolved to bring the 


En-| 


| divers old observances and formalities were to be dis- 


he continued, fervently. “To-morrow, unforeseen ob- 


nation was to be celebrated with great pomp; but 


continued, lest, as declaredl by the order of the coun- 





(From Chambers’ Journal.) 
The Fuchsia. 


Within the mountain lodge we sat 
At pight, and watched the slanted snow, 
Blown beadlong over bill and moor, 
And heard from dell and tarn below, 
The loosened torrents thundering slow. 







































Twas such a nigbt as drowns the stars, 
And blots the moon from out the sky ; 
We could not see our favorite larch, 
Yet heard it rave incessantly, 
As the white whirlwinds drifted by. 


Sad thoughts were near ; we might not bar 
Their stern intrusion from the door ; 
Till you rose meekly, lamp in hand, 
And, from an inner chamber, bore 
A book renowned by sea and sbore. 


And, as you flung it open. lo! 
Ketween the pictured leaflets lay— 
E vbalmed by process of Time -- 
A gift of mine, a fuchsia spray, 
I gathered one glad holiday. 


Then suddenly the chamber changed, 
And we forgot the snow and wind ; 

Once more we paced the garden path, 
With even feet and even mind — 
That red spray in your bair confined. 


The cistus trembled by the porch, 
The shadow round the dial moved ; 
Tknew this, though I marked them not, 
For I had spoken unreproved, 
And, dreamlike, knew that I was loved. 


Sweet wife! when falls a darker night, 
May some pure flower of memory, 
Hid in the volnme of the soul, 
Bring back, o'er life's tormented sea, 
As dear a peace to you and me. 





— + 


GREEN HANDS. 


By GrorGre AvuGustus Sata. 





There is nothing more ridiculous, of course, than the 
superstition which stigmatizes such and such a thing, 
such an such and action, or such and such acolor—for su- 
perstition goes as far as the prismatic range—as being 
“unlucky.” Why should we have a horror of being thir- 
teen at the dinner-table ? Why should it be unlucky to 
spill, or to help your next neighbor to salt? Why should 
inexorable tradition forbid you, under the penalty of “sor- 
row” following, to make a present to, or to accept from 
any one, aknife, or a pair of scissors, without giving or 
taking some money payment, however trifling, in return ? 
Why should Friday be an unlucky day ?* A boy’s mis- 
fortunes usually began on Monday, when he goes to 
school; yet the smallest urchin will tell you that Friday 
is “unlucky” The Americans, whose rise and progress 
as a nation, have been so surprisingly contradictory of 
all known superstitions, traditions, and precedents, once 
tried to put the unluckiness of Friday to the test. At 
least, a worthy citizen of Salem, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts—and every individual American wisely con- 
siders himself to be, and in no small degree, a represen- 
tative of the United States—determined that Friday 
should no longer be reckoned among the ill-omened days 
of the week. He was a ship-owner. He called a cun- 
ning shipwright, and bade him take chalk in hand, and 
lay down the lines of a trim sloop, on a Friday. The 
craft was, in due time, built; and it was ona Friday 
that the last piece of caulking to her deck was finished. 
She was launched on a Friday. Tho owner, by dint of 
sedulous searching among the ship-brokers’ offices of 
Salem and Boston, secured a skipper, whose name was 
Friday, As tohis first mate, he had been born, while the 
boatswein had been christened, and the cook married, on 
a Friday. ‘lo complete the special nature of the trans- 
action, the ship was named the “ Friday;” and a bottle 
of right Bourbon whisky was, to that intent, broken over 
her bows. Were there any het cross-buns in America, 
she might have been freighted with those dainty, but in- 
digestible cakes. In default of buns, the “ Friday ” car- 
ried a neatly-assorted cargo of New England’s “ notions,” 
She was despatched to the port of Charleston, South 
Carolina; and she set sail on a Friday, much to the dis- 
taste of the ship’s company—for the sailor's motto is, 
“ Six days shalt thou do all that thou hast to do, and go 
to seaon a Sunday.” Of course, you have guessed the 
end of the story ere this. The good ship “ Friday” was 
wrecked in a gale, off Cape Hatteras, and went down, 
with all hands--on a Friday! Her owner never held 
up his head again; but he was wont to declare that the 








matter to the imu ediate issue suggested by his esyuire. | 
‘Why should our happiness be longer delayed ?” he 
urged. “Why should not our marriage take place this 


misfortune which had happened to the “ Friday ” was 
due to his over zeal in shipping the cook—a black man, 
by the way—who had been married on a Friday. 
There it is,” the owner would complain, dolefully; “ it 
was all along o’ that darned nigger being married ut all!” 
It must be explained that the unlucky owner was the 
erustiest of old bachelors. 

All the world, fortunately, are neitber crusty old 
bachelors nor acidulated spiusters; and, among the ma- 
jority of liumanity, to be married is looked upon as one 
of the luckiest of events, and not one fraught with evil 


cil, “the tedious length of the same should weary, 
and be peradventure hurtsome to the king’s majesty, 
a 2 nsiageed op S\being yet of tenderage. And also for that many 
— night—here - the Tower—in St. Peter’s Chapel ?” points of the same, are such as by the laws of the 
a Impossible ” exclaimed Catherine. realm at this present are not allowable. These altera- 
Nay, the thing is quite possible, and only wants your| tions and omissions, relating chiefly to the papal su- 
consent to its fulfillment. The chaplain of the Tower} nremacy, were proposed by Cranmer, and vehemently 
will unite us, We shall then be secure against all dan-| objected to by the lord chancellor, Tunstal, Bishop of 
ger, and td defy aces | Durham, the earls of Arundel and St. John, and other 
“« But this is too sudden, Sey mour. I cannot prepare| adherents to the Church of Rome in the council; but 
myself in so short a time. “ ; after much deliberation and discussion,were eventually 
‘No preparation is needed,” he cried. “ Decision agreed upon. Several changes indeed were indispen- 
only is required, and you have decided in my favor, that! sablesince Edward was the first monarch who had as- 
I feel, my queen!” And, throwing himself at her feet. | sumed the crown subsequent to the throwing off of 
he pressed her hand passionately to his lips. “Why|the Pope’s authority. > 
should we trust to the future when the present is ours ?” ; 




















* + he canse of the aversion from Friday, from thirteen guests 
at table, and from spilling salt, is, among Christians at least, 
obvious. There were thirteen guests at the Last Supper: and 
Judas Iscariot is said by tradition to have cverturned the sult- 
elar. 





(To be continued in our next.) 
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fortune. Yet I question whether many of my fair read- 
ers would care about going to Hanover Square on the 
fifth (although some call it the sixth) day of the week. 
Everybody knows that it is unlucky, in connexion with 
matrimony, to pass under a ladder—why, | am unable 
to determine; unless, indeed, it be fur the reason that, in 
old times, criminals sentenced to be hanged were pushed 
off the ladder by Jack Ketch, and that marriage and 
hanging are generally said to go together. You must 
not buy tripe on a Friday, either, so an old song says. 
I suspect the song was written by a butcher, who wished 
to spoil the tripe-dresser’s trade, for epicures declare 
that Friday is the very best day in the week for tripe. 
I know it is for sprats. 

There are hundreds of superstitions more preposter- 
ous than these | have noted, and a furtive, shamefaced 
belief in which is not by anv means confived, to what are 
insolently termed the uneducated classes. ‘The most 
cultivated and refined persons are frequently as grossly 
superstitious as the crassest clodhopper in Somerset or 
Dorset; nor is it unworthy of remark, that your strong- 
minded folks, your positivists, your materialists, your 
philosophers, who laugh at Adam and Eve, and scorn 
Noalh’s ark, and refuse to admit anything that cannot be 
proven by reason and justified by fact, are precisely the 
kind of people who are often most addicted to placing 
faith in the silliest and most irrational superstitions. 
Were ‘Tom Paine alive now, I should not be at all sur- 

rised to hear that he was a member—with Condorcet, 

olney, and Dr. Priestley—ofa “Spiritual Athenzeum;” 
or that M. Areuet de Voltaire had adopted Mr. Hume as 
his son, and given him fifty thousand pounds to buy 
lollipops with. 

In Italy and the East, legends concerning the baleful 
tendency of certain actions or things, are merged and 
absorbed in the great superstition of the Evil Eye. Cer- 
tain persons among the Italians are said to be born with 
the malocchio, and to have the sinister power of the 
gettatura,-or of casting ill luck to those on whom they 
look ; and to avert those ominous glances, almost every 
Italian, male or female, wears, from the cradle upwards, 
a bit of coral about the person. Youshall searcely pass 
an Italian dandy, whether from the northern or south- 
ern part of the Peninsula, without observing among the 
trinkets hung to his watch-chain, a tiny crooked branch 
of coral. This is to ward off the Evil Eye. Such a 
preacher cannot get any congregation to listen to his 
sermons; such a schoolmaster is bereft of scholars; such 
atradesman of customers, through an insensate belief 
that the poor devil has the mal’occhio. The highest per- 
sonages in the land are not exempt from the aspersion 
of being able to cast ill luck. I remember once travelling 
by railway between Venice and Milan; and whenwe were 
about two miles from Camerlata, the train broke down. 
We were delayed a good hour and a half; and the five 
Italian gentlemen who were in the compartment I oe- 
eupied, were unanimous in ascribing the disaster to the 
presence in the train of “ that maladetto, Ratazzi.” The 
ex-Prime Minister of the kingdom of Italy was one of our 
fellow-passengers, and his countrymen universally credit 
him with the possession of the m wocchio. He has cer- 
tainly been the unluckiest of premiers. In the East, 
belief in the Evil Eye is as fundamentally impressed 
on the popular mind, as faith in the mission of Mahomet, 
and the canine extraction of giaours, Every Oriental 
baby has an amulet—not necessarily of coral—hung 
round its little neck, to undo the spells woven by evil- 
eyed enchanters. Over the door of every Moorish house 
is sculptured or painted an outstretched band, always with 
a view to the vil Eye;and every felucca that puts out 
from a port on the Barbary coast, has a human eye 
painted on the prow, or some other conspicuous part of 
the vessel. So long as they “ mind their eye,” the Arab 
mariners are morally certain ot not coming to grief. 

I will not detain you over the vexed question as to 
which is the unluckiest card in the pack—the four of 
hearts or the nine of diamonds; which is the unluckiest 
letter in the alphabet—some say it is Y ; and which the 
unluckiest coin to toss with. Professed tossers say it is 
a half-sovereign. 1 will mention only one more super 
stition, and I will own that I have been somewhat re- 
luctant to name it, and have beaten about the bush a 
good deal before coming to it, for the reason that I hap- 
pen to be strongly impregnated with the superstition 
myself. As firmly as sailors sct their faces against Fri- 
day asa day for going to sea upoo—as strongly as Ital- 
ians and Orientals hold that the Evil Eye can be averted 
by crooked bits of coral, or by the effigy of an out- 
stretched hand, do I believe that Green is an unlucky 
color, 1 don’t know why—I am vot bound to tell you 
why: it is sufficient that I believe in its unluckiness, and 
that my grandmother believed so before me. She hada 
magniticent dress of ‘Turkish poplin once given to her by 
a great lady who had been ambassadress at Constanti- 
nople; but the robe was a bright emerald green, and 
my grandmother gave the dress away. ‘This was quite 
according to the way of the world. My grandmother 
didn’t care much whether the person to whom she gave 
the dress was exposed to misfortune through its hue. 
With regard to my own personal experience, the num- 
ber —o into which I have fallen through green are 
infinite, 1 wouldn’t live in Green Strect, Leicester 


Square, for a trifle, or have a greengrocer as my land- 
lord,I assure you; and, indeed, I never inhabiteda room 
of which the wall paper was of a verdant tinge, without 
quarrelling with the landiady, or having the brokers in, or 
undergoing some analogous inconvenience. Nor do I think 
that I should like to go to sea inone of Mr. Green’s East 
Indiamen,sumptuous as the accommodation on board those 
vessels is said to be. Everybody knows that green 
tea plays the deuce with your nerves, and that jeal- 
ousy is a green-eyed monster of which we should all 
beware. I might,perhaps, except the “ Green Bnshes,” 
which is a capital piay, from my catalogue. But take 
green, under most of its aspects, and no good will be 
tound to come out of it. What is the color, pray, of 
the billiard and the roulette table? Why,green. The 
unwholesomeness of green gooseberries and green 
apples, is notorious. As regards personal attire, I 
never knew a man who habitually wore a green coat 
who wasn’t a villain; I never knew a lady in a green 
silk dress whom I could like. Green spectacles have 
upon me a most disagreeable effect. I cannot even 
endure a green parasol. If I ever chanced to buy a 
plaid scarf, and I found there was green in the pattern 
of the tartan, I forthwith discarded it. I wouldn’t 
buy a set of malachite shirt-studs, or wrist- buttons for 
any money; although I am not prepared to state 
exactly what I should do if his Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia sent me a snuff-box of malachite set with 
diamonds. {L might take the diamonds out, and be- 
stow the green casket in charity. 

This superstitious dislike to a particular c lor is no 
doubt exceedingly nonsensical; but have the parallel 
superstitions I have quoted above, and in one or an- 
otber of which most of us have some lurking kind of 
faith, any more sense in them ? I think not. Touching 
my own peculiar weakness, | know that I have lost 
money, friends, sweethearts, and chances of advance- 
ment in the world enough, through that ac- 
cursed hue of green; and that if I ever partake 
of an alcoholic stimulant which does me harm, 
it is sure to be that deadly green and most 
verilous stuff, absinthe—the Fosiry with the Green 
in, as the French call it. Lam not alone, I daresay, 
among those who can tell Terrible Tales of misfortunes 
which have happened to themselves, their relations, 
friends, acquaintances, all in consequence of green. 
And these reflections may serve as a preface to the 
Terrible Tale which I am about to narrate to you. 

Mind this: that the persons who acted in this brief 
drama are all dead; and that I am, therefore, com- 
miting no indiseretion, violating no confidence, in tell- 
ing a story which, I give you my word and honor, 
is as true—as most ghost stories are. 

You know the nature of what, in sweethearting 
parlance—the most ungrammatical, but most charm- 
ing, dialect with which I am acquainted—is termed a 
“long engagement.” Well, there had been such an 
engagement for ever so long between Basil Olifaunt 
and Virginia Lyle. It seemed to have been settled 
almost since they were children, and played (and 
sometimes fought) together, that they were to be, in 
in the fulness of time, man and wife. Their respee- 
tive parents had a comfortable understanding on the 
subject; and Basil and Virginia seemed, on their part, 
tacitly to acquiesce in the arrangement. Although,as 
I have hinted, their juvenile disputes, in respect to 
plum cake, sr do and pet rabbits, occasionally 
ended in fisticuffs—encounters in which, I promise 
you, Basil Olifaunt was not always the victor, for Vir- 
ginia had a very quick eye, and a very long arm—they 
loved each other very dearly, as all good children 
should do. When Basil was corporeally chastised by his 
papa, for going out fishing with salmon flies in the 
poultry-yard, and catching an elderly hen in lieu of a 
salmon, Virginia tried hard to beg him off his whip- 
ping; and, failing in that, cried as though her heart 
would break. When Virginia, for the dire offense of 
spilling a bottle full of ink over a beautiful new green 
muslin frock—mind,it was a green one,—was sentenced 
by her mamma to her bed-room, and bread and water, 
for forty-eight hours, Basil bribed the housekeeper to 
unlock the door of the captive’s dungeon—which the 
good woman—nothing loth, would have done without 
a bribe—and conveyed therein substantial consolation, 
in the way of tarts, apples, and the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” When Basil went to Rugby, it was 
Virginia who packed his play-trunk; when he obtain- 
ed his commission as cornet in the Twenty-fifth Hus- 
sars, it was Virginia who insisted ov making his grand 
new cavalry officer’s sash, and who wept with vexa- 
tion when she was informed that its pattern was not 
in accordance with the Queen’s regulations, and that 
it must be replaced by one provided at the moderate 
price of “twelve pounds twelve,” by Messrs. Sabretash 
and Co., army tailors. 
rocating the attentions of his betrothed. Ie wrote 
her letters in a big schoolboy hand; he spoke of her 
habitually as “ his little wife;” and he had not been 


ordered very soon after his entrance into the army, 
before he sent her a ‘Trichinopoly chain, a pair of 
filigree bracelets, and a cashmere shawl, with gold 








woven into the “ palms,” tit fora Lallah Rook to wear. 


The estates of General Olifaunt and Lady Alice Lyle, 
the widowed mother of Virginia, adjoined each other. 
Both were in the pleasant county of Bucks, not far 
from Reading. Some said that the long eagagement 
between Basil and Virginia might have been parallel- 
ed by a longer engagement between the General, who 
was a widow, and Lady Alice; and that they all could 
not have done better than to have made a four-corner- 
ed match of it, had it not been for those uncomfort- 
able but hazy prohibitions in the Prayer-book. At 
all events, General Olifaunt was always jokingly ad- 
dressed at quarter sessions as Sir Roger de Coverly, 
and his brother justices seldom omitted to ask him 
how her ladyship, the perverse widow, did. There 
was a happy equality of fortune between the two, and 
both were wealthy. Lady Alice was absolute mistress 
of the estates left her by her husband, and Basil was 
the General’s only son. 


As I have said, he became a cornet of hussars, and 
went to India. He became a very (lashing cornet in- 
deed; and, by virture of a certain round sum of 
money paid in to his agents in Craig’s Court, Charing 
Cross, was to be a more dashing lieutenant. He was 
known as “handsome Olifaunt ” in his regiment. He 
was the boldest rider imaginable, 2nd a sure hand at 
tiger-hunting and pig-sticking. He was a capital 
waltzer, which made him an astonishing favorite with 
the ladies; and played a very careful game of whist, 
which caused him to be looked upon with approving 
eyes by his commanding officer. Even the Scotch 
surgeon liked him, for he was blessed with good tem- 
per and great patience, and was the only man at the 
great up-country station of Hum-Draum wiio would 
listen to the medico’s long stories. He was the pet 
of his brother officers, for he had plenty of money, 
spent it liberally, did not shirk the claret at mess, 
paid his bets punctually, and never bothered impe 
cunious subalterns for payment when he won. Hum 
Drum, as regards the social life of the cantonment, 
was true to its name. Jt was the dullest of Indian 
military stations. The days I speak of were long 
prior to the Indian mutiny; and the Twenty-fifth Hus- 
sars,when they had gone through the morning parade, 
and groomed their horses (or, the rather, saw them 
groomed by Indian syces), had literally nothing to do. 
The privates were as idle as the officers. ‘The men 
went down to the bazaar, drank bad liquor, married 
native women on the sly, and otherwise got into mis- 
chief. The commissioned officers and gentlemen did 
not do much better. Dr. MacToomickey, from Aber- 
deen, nearly bored the mess to death. The lieutenant 
colonel turned pious, talked about the battle of Arma- 
geddon and the Number of the Beast, and would al 
ways exempt a defaulter from punishment drill if he 
would undertake to learn a tract by heart. The major 
took to drinking, and the senior captain to beating 
his wife. The adjutant bought a turning-lathe, and 
made wooden rolling-pins and washing-bowls. Lieu- 
tenant Muggins, who was always of a studious turn, 
tried to read Cwxsar, Segur, and Jomini, to perfect 
himself in the art of tactics, but eventually subsided 
into opiated cheroots and brandy pawnee. The rid? 
ing-master became literally, and was continually writ- 
ing sporting articles for Bel?s Life, which that popu. 
lar journal as consistently declined to print, and the 
serjeant-major turn bird-stuffer. As for the married 
ladies, they slept half their time, and devoted the re- 
mainder to scolding their servants, sqnabbling among 
themselves, and talking scandal against their neigh- 
bors. Indeed, had it not been for these scandals and 
an occasional court martial, the Twenty-fifth Hussars, 
hussaresses, camp-followers and all, must have died 
of sheer ennui. 

The gallant corps was at the very lowest pitch of 
boredom when Cornet Olifaunt arrived out; but he 
speedily contrived to infuse life and merriment into 
the blase Indian circle. He played whist with the 
colonel, single-stick with the riding-master, and back- 
gammon with the adjutant. He worked at the turn- 
ing-lathe,he tossed for rupees with the youngsters, and 
made love to the ladies all round in a perfectly harm- 
less way, bien entendu: was he not engaged to Vir- 

inia Lyle? The husband’s of the respective ladies 
did not in any manner object to Cornet Olifaunt’s love 
making. They had been too much bored to object to 
anything. But Basil Olifaunt had another claim to 
the suffrages of the ladies. He was a capital musician, 
had a rich bass voice, possessed much taste and feel- 
ing, and played the pianoforte admirabiy. Thence- 
forth musical parties grew into tremendous vogue at 
Hum-Drum, and even among the privates there was 
formed a tonic sol fa association. It was a sight to see 








the brown-skinned camp-followers gathering in the 


| berrack compound, and staring in mute astonishment 
Nor was Basil remiss in recip-| 


on the gallant Twenty-tifth Hussars thundering forth 
the “ Old Hundredth,” or the Jager chorus from “Der 
fF reischutz.” 

It must be owned, however, that the pace at which 


six months in India, whither his regiment had been|Cornet—now Lieutentant—Olifaunt went, became at 


last too rapidjand began to tell upon him. Whether it 
Was incessant singing, pianoforte-playing, and whist, 
or flirting, smoking, and taking his share of the claret- 


cup, may be open to doubt; but it is certain that 
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when he had been at Hum-Drum about eighteen | “What color?” he asked, twisting his long mous-| terrible a bereavement as that 


months, he began to hint that he felt a little “seedy.” tache. 


About a month afterwards, he declared that he was 
‘‘shaky.” Six weeks subsequently, it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the men, that if Handsome Oli-/ packet enclosed in silver paper. 
faunt didn’t ask for leave, he would “go to the bad.” | opened it, she gave another little ery. 
Dr. MacToomickey—who, as he was his solitary list- 
ener, was very loth to part with the lad—was fain at/exclaimed. ‘Don’t you know, Basil, that I hate this suffered a grief 
last to admit that the Lieutenant’s complaint was| color. 
liver, and that although Europe might do him so some 

good, calomel would not. He applied for leave at/to bring me a pair of green gloves ?” 
last—long leave,—and easily obtained it, being so de-, 


servedly a favorite with his superiors. 
liver was not quite so sound as it should be bave been 


he should be bored to death at Hum-Drum. 


A long sea voyage—for he came round the Cape 
for his health’s sake—very speedily made right all} would do very well. 


“Any color; only make haste,” replied Virginia. 


Don’t you know that mamma declares it to be 


The dragoon, who had no prejudice whatever 


I dare say his | against the color in question, and happened to be 


‘ ) +) wearing at the moment a very handsome necktie, 
but I have heard that Lieutenant Olifaunt, on the ev- 


ening before the answer to his application for leave 
arrived, expressed to Captain Tasselbraid, his great 
crony, that if he did not go to England and see his|the 
Virginia, or have a little fighting, by way of a change 


and change the gloves.” 


“infernal” Arcade. But Miss Lyle gave him 


and forbade him, for a wicked boy as he was, to swear. 


that which had been wrong in Lieutenant Basil Oli-| wax, and her hands looked tinier and prettier than 


faunt’s liver. 


There is no need for me to dwell on| ever. 


Lieutenant Olifaunt was pleased to say that 


the nature of his reception at home, save to remark!“ green gloves were rather uncommon, and that he 
’ > f=] 


that “it left ” as the French penny-a-liners say, “noth-|must have been a fool to take them from the shop-|berself—what you will. 


to be desired.” He found Virginia, whom he had|man, but that, by Jove, Vergy,” which was his pet 


quitted just emerging from the bread and butter stage|name for Virginia 


of schoolgirlhood, grown into a most beautiful and ac- 





* looked ‘stunning’ in them.” 
Whereon he was again tapped, and reprehended—but 


complished young woman, graceful and dignified ;)uot with much severity for using vulgar language. 


yet when the hu:nor seized her, very sprightly and 
slightly mischievous. She seemed as fond of him as 
eWtr, and it is certain that the Lieutenant loved her 
with all his heart and with all his soul. 


I think it was in thac year’s Royal Academy that 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s famous picture of the “Awakened 
Conscience ” was exhibited. 
music which lies on the pianoforte in that picture. It 


As he had passed so long a time in India, away from|is Bishop’s duet “Oft in the stilly night,” a composi- 


the amenities and recreations of English society (and 


of which Basil and Virginia were passionately fond. 


indeed the Lieutenant told most piteous stories of| After an hour’s stroll through the crowded saloon’s 
the way he had been bored at Hum Drum) his af-/of the exhibition, they drove home to Piccadilly, and 
fectionate relatives, wedded, as they usually were, to|/to lunch, and after lunch, and a little quarrel, and a 


country life, determined to pass the whole season in 
town for Basil’s special gratification; and I fancy that 
this determination was by no means displeasing to 
Miss Virginia Lyle; who since Basil’s departnre, had 
undergone an English edition of Hum-Drum enn, in 
a highly picturesque, but decidedly dull, Tudor man- 
sion, seven miles from a railway station. So General 
Olifaunt came to town, and put up at Hatchett’s; and 
Lady Alice came to town, and took apartments in 


litle making up; and after the Lieutenant had been 
permitted to smoke his afternoon cheroot in the bal- 
cony, Lady Alice, as was her wont, went to sleep in 
the front drawing-room; while the engaged ones, as 
was also their wont, retired to chatter in the back 
salon. 

Virginia had partially contributed to her mamma’s 
somnolence by softly passing her fingers over the keys 
jof the piano. Her head was full of Mr. Holman 





Piccadilly; and one day the Olifaunts dined with the| Hunt’s picture; and she was playing, almost uncon- 


Lyles, and the next day the Lyles dined with tho Oli- 
faunts; and at night they shared the same private box 
at the opera or the play; and all went “merry as the 
marriage bell ” which was to ring at no very distant 
date for the young couple. For it had been settled 
between the high contracting parties, that Basil, at 
the expiration of his twelve months’ leave, should re- 
turn to India for a year, get his captaincy, exchange 
into a regiment on home service, and then proceed 
with Virginia yo the altar of St. George’s i 
Square, as aforesaid. 
It was a halcyon time. It was all opera and play, 
when it was not morning concert, or Ascot Cup day, 
or fancy fair, or excursion to Richmond or Greenwich. 


anover | green, green hands !” 


isciously, the air of “Oft in the Stilly Night.” 

| “Twish you'd take your gloves off,” said Basil. 
“Somehow I don’t like those confounded things I 
bought for you this morn'ng.” 

But his affianced one told him that he was a darling 
old simpleton, and she went on carelessly playing the 
beautiful melody. All at once she started to her feet 
with a piercing shrick. 

“ Merciful heavens !” 





she cried, “the hands—the 
As she spoke, she covered her 
jface, as if tohide some horrible object from her with 
jher hands, clad in these accursed green gloves. 
Lady Alice woke up and rushed alarmed to the 
jpiano. Virginia did not faint; but she shuldered and 


And the old people seemed as happy as the young Shook as one inthe ague. And all that she could ut- 


ones. It was the height of the season. The General 


ter—all that she could repeat was, “ There was another 


° e | Sa0 r P 422°, o | bad 
hal strolled down to his club one morning—he was a\l" &/ hands and they were green! 


member of the Oriental, of course—and Lady Alice} 


had gone to pay avisit to an old dowager acquaintance 
in Belgravia. Basil and Virginia, as ‘engaged ones’ 


. 


For an entire week following this curious incident, 
Miss Lyle was exceedingly indisposed. She was ner- 
vous, preoccupied, irritable. Both her mamma and 





they were free to do as they pioneed, had elected to her lover strove to reason her out of the strange hal- 


visit the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 


and lucination with which she had become possessed; but 


“ Was there ever such -a dear old simpleton 2” she 


It was too late to go back, she added, and the gloves ‘ 
They certainly fitted her like for the drowned Basil. 








rrible which fell to the lot of 
| Virginia Lyle, are usually inconsolable. Until their 
;dying day they wear mourning for the lost dear one. 





In a couple of minutes he had returned with a little If they are Romanists, they take the veil; if they are 
When Miss Lyle} Protestants, they devote the remnant of their blighted 


|existence to the missionaries, to the ragged schools, or 


the tract societies. In real life, women who have 
so dreadful, do this kind of thing some- 


s times. But not always. Occasionally—especially if 


unlucky ? What on earth could have prompted you ‘they are wealthy, and of high rank—they consent to 


‘be consoled. There are Ephesian virgins as well as 
-|Ephesian matrons. The heroine of Washington Ir- 
ving’s “ Broken Heart” the beautiful Irish girl who 
was betrothed to Robert Emmett—married, although 





| grass-green in hue, replied somewhat sulkily, “ ‘That ‘she was frank enough to tell the man to whom she 
if Miss Lyle desired it, he would return to the Arcade gave her hand, that her heart was in Emmett’s grave. 
I believe he qualified it as|This was fact. 


But the beauteous maiden in Shen- 
stone’s ballad of “Jemmy Dawson ” expires in the very 


another tap, punitive, this time, with the little hand, mourning coach in which she has followed her lover to 


the scaffold. 'T.is was fiction. 

Virginia Lyle grieved long, passionately, and sincerely 
But she was in the world, and 
of it; and the world could not go on if all bereaved 
lovers were to grieve for ever. She had a duty to per- 
form towards her parent, towards the world, towards 
She mourned for the dead 
man four long years. But she was still young, still 
beautiful, still wealthy. General Olifaunt was dead. 
The mother was growing very aged and feeble. Vir- 
ginia had not forgotten Basil; but the mind-picture of 
her loss had no longer a dreadful ghastly vividness. It 
was softened; it was fading into the realms of long, long 


You know the piece of 8° So long ago did it seem since the news came that 


the lieutenant was drowned, that his phantom was quite 
laid in the Red Sea, and Virginia consented to enter a 
gilded barge, which was to waft her over the happy lake 
of matrimony. She accepted 4 man’s hand, and made the 
usual vows and promises at the altar rail of St. George's, 
Hanover Square. It was a prudent marriage—a capital 
marriage, in fact. The Honorable and Reverend Ger- 
ald Daubeny was the son of a bishop, and had two bene- 
fices and a prebendal stall. He was accomplished, 
affluent, and pious. According to the way of the world, 
there could not have been a more commendable marriage. 
The Honorable Mrs. Daubeny resided now at one or 
another of her husband’s rectories; now in the cathedral 
city in which he held his stall, and now at her mother’s 
house, in Buckinghamshire. She was not blessed with 
children, but she was tolerably cheerful. It was re- 
marked, however, as a very curious circumstance, by 
her friends, that she who had hitherto been passionately 
devoted to the practise of music, never touched the piano- 
forte—-with one solitary exception—after her marriage. 
The exceptional occasion was one when, at an evenin 
party, her husband, who was proud of her talents, ha 
implored her tu play. She yielded, ut last, to his entrea- 
ties—sat down before the instrument—and swept her 
fingers carelestly over the keys. But she suddenly 
arose, uttered an appalling sbrick, and swooned. For 
many weeks afterwards, she remained in a pitiable state 
of nervous excitement, continually declaring that she hid 
seen on the key-board, beside her own, a pair of green 
hands, that those hands were not clad in gloves, but were 
as the hands of a corpse that had been drowned; and 
that on the forefinger of one of the hands was a signet- 
ring, such as Busil Oliyaunt had been known to wear. 





AT the Barnsley County Court, n England, on Septembes 
17th, a tailors’ bill was disputed on the ground that the trousers 
and aistcoat did not fit. ‘To the great amusement of the speo- 
tators, the Judge ordered the wan to put the garments on, and 
then decided they were a good bt. and ordered a verdict for the 
plaintiff. 





thither they proceeded in the neat open barouche and She shook her head and sighed, declaring, in tremu- 


pair, jobbed from Mr. Quartermaine for the season. 


Just as they were passing the Burlington Arcade, Miss | 


Lyle gave a little cry of vexation. 

** How stupid—how silly that Bowring is !”—Bow- 
ring was her maid—“or, rather I am,” she said. “Now 
just look at these rumpled, worn-out gloves. Are 
they not disgraceful? I don’t know what I could 
have been thinking of when I took them from my 
toilet-table.” 

Of course, Lieutenant Basil Olifaunt bent low over 
the tiny hand extended for his inspection, and whis- 
pered that he should like to kiss it; andthat he would 
were there not a policeman leaning against a lamp- 
post at the corner of Dover street, and warning him 
with his municipal glance. His whisper, however, 
was not so low but that it could be heard by John 


Thomas, in the rumble, who grinned even to the shak-| 


ing of his broad shoulders. 

* Don’t be naughty, sir!’ Miss Lyle observed, giv- 
ing the broad, buck-skinned paw of the dragoon a 
warning tap with the tiny hand; “ but there’s a dear, 
old Basil, get out at the Burlington Areade, stop at 
the shop at the right-hand corner, and buy mea pair 
of gloves—six and a half you know.” 


He knew perfectly well. As an engaged one, was 


lous tones, and with a scared look, that she had seen |. 


what she had seen ; that another pair of hands had 


At Nicurt. —Here is one of Thackeray's pleasant touches; ‘*It 
Gathered under the quiet roof 


is night now and here is home. 
In the midst of a great 


elders and children lie alike at rest. 


appeared on the key-board of the piano, and that the | calm the stars look out from the heavens. The silence is peopled 


color of those hands was a horrible, sickly, “ damp-| with the past—sorrowful re» orse for sins and shortcomings, 


looking ” green. 
length acknowledged that she might have been de- 


By degrees she grew calmer, and at memories of passionate joys and griefs rise out of their graves, 
= * = « , re 


both now alike calm and sad. Eyes, as | shut mine, look at me, 
that have long since ceased to shine, The town and the fair 


ceived, or that the illusion at most, was an optical! jandsea,e slecp under the starlight, wreathed under the Autumn 


one. 


Academy. 


The sun had shown too brightly that day; she|mists. ‘Twinkling se the — . — — watch, here 
had been careless in using her parasol; she had passed |#%4 there in what may be a sick chathbe , 
too long a time in the hot and crowded rooms of the 


The clock 
tolls sweetly in the silent air. Here is night and rest. An 
awful sense of thanks makes the heart swell and the head bow, 


Sir Paracelsus Flum, F. C. P., who was|as J pass to my room thiongh the sleeping honse, and feel as 


called in to prescribe for Miss Lyle, smiled, and whis-| though a hushed blessing were upon it.” 


pered softly, “ Liver.” He made her upsome very nice 
little medicines, and gradually Virginia forgot all 





‘Yue Names or Puants.—Evergreens have always been held 
emblemstical of the hope of eternal life. They were carried 








about that evil afternoon ; or if she recalled it, would | with a corpse and deposited on the grave by the early Christians 


joke about the intrusive Green Hands, and wonder that | to show that the soul is ever living 
she could have been so foolish as to fancy she saw them. 

But it was time forthe lieutenant to go back to his 
regiment, and get kis captaincy, and come home and 
proposes, and heaven disposes, 


be married. Man 
Lieutenant Basil Olifaunt never became a captain it 
the Twenty-fifth Hussars, nor in any other regiment 
horse or foot, in her Majesty’s service. 
married. He started for the East by 
land Route. He made Marseilles, Malta, Alexandria 
jin safety; but the Peninsular and Oriental Company’ 


Ile was never 
the Over- 


An earlier pagan use was 
| when the Druids caused ‘all dwellings to be decked with ever- 
green boughs in Winter, that the wood spirits might take ~—— 
there agninst the cold, till they could return to their own homes 
in the forests, when Spring cawe back again. There is one 
group of plants named trom human virtues and graces, quite in- 
dependent of any qualities of their own. _ Honesty, heartsease, 
thrift, true love, old man’s friend, herb-o'-g-ace. Otbers from 
some resemblance to bird or beast, larkspur, crowfoot, cranes- 
bill. coltsfo: t, the devils bit, where the root seems to have been 
bitten off; adder’s tongue, cat's tail, pbeasant’s eye, mares tail. 
|Others owe their names to their virtues, as simples, All-beal, 
>\**feverfou,” (fugis) the * blessed thistle, carduus ae map 
S| good cr giddinesse of the head, it 5 reugtheneth mevnorie, an 





’ 





it not his duty to fetch and carry. And wouldn’t he|steamer, Tippoo Saib, which was conveying him from |is a singular remedie against dentnesse, we on re 
| Suez to Aden, struck on a coral reef in the Red Sea, |ard’s herbal. * Get you some of the carduus bene . 


have brought her one of the tigers from the Zoologi- 


cal Gardens if she had asked for it? The carriage 


drew up at the Arcade and Lientenant 


alighed. 


| 


The noble vessel went down with all bands ; and i 
Olifaunt| Lieutenant Basil Olifaunt was drowned. ve 8 A 
| In three-volume novels, girls who have endured so| Benedictus,” answers Bestrice testily.—The Saturday Journal. 


t to your heart, it is the only thing for a qualm,” says Marg ret 
n ‘Much Ado About Nothing,” guizzing Beatr.ce about B-ndict. 


“Benedictus, why Benedictus ? You have some moral in this 
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The Summary of the Week. 


The European news is very scant as to actualities but the re- 
lation between France and Germany, and the contingencies 
present and remote, arising therefrom, are a never failing source 
of discussion to the Press. 

In Fngland attention is directed to :he ever varying weather. 
The Maik Lane Express of October 12th, in its review of crop 
prospects, 6a) 8: ARLE 

“The weather for the week past has been rough, cold and 
rainy, but there have been sufficient intervals of fine weather to 
allow farmers to work the land and proceed with their sowing, 
except in the North, where there have been some disastrous 
floods. The downward course of prices of wheat is not yet 
ended. The moderate gain in quantity seems a real misfortune 
to the owners. Ihe same depression in prices rules abroad and 
may lead to the illusion that we havea double crop. But it 
must be remembered that Egypt having exchanged cereals for 
cotton, another source of supply is cut off. As consumption 
proceeds, the bottom of the well may be reached.” 

The debts of the Prince of Wales are also thoroughly discus- 
sed by the London journals, and so many erroneous statements 
have been made that the Government has been compelled to put 
forth in the London Times of October 'st, an official explana- 








The German military authorities are giving much attention to 
the protection of railways in case of invasion. The Hamburg 
Correspondent of the London Daily News writes: ‘* Though the 
importance of railways in time of war has been fully recognized 
and practically made use cf by the German governments—more 


particularly by Prussia-—it seems that sufficient attention has 
not yet been paid to them in case of invasion, Inthe war with 


-| France the hostilities were carried ab ivtso into the enemy's 


country, and remained there till ihe end; but it is felt that an- 
other time and under other circumstances, the reverse is within 
the range of possibility, though perhaps not of much probabil- 
ity, and that is nothing more than a wise precaution to make 
use of the present period of profound peace in order to be pre- 
pared for any emergency. ; al 

“« With this object in view, the military authorities are now 
turning their serious attention towards devising some general 
system for the security of the railways with their valuable plant 
and rolling stock, in the event of an invasion; and several plans 
have been submitted, and are now under consideration. As far 
as has hitherto transpired on the subject, one of the projects 
considered indispensible, is to throw up earthworks to defend 
the level crossings and fortify the points of junction of the more 
important stations or where two lines of railways cross each 
other, if no difficnity is found to exist from the nature of the 
soil in the immediate vicinity. It is not the intentiog to con- 
struct regular forts requiring the presence of a strong garrison 
for their defence, but only to make them of sufficient strength to 
enable a bandfui of men to offer an effectual resistance for a few 
days, to give time to the railway authorities to collect and with- 
draw their rolling stock, scattered about at unfortified stations, 
and remove that and otber property to a place of greatea safety. 

The Cabinet of Vienna neglects no opportunity of drawing 
closer the bonds which unite the courts of Austria and Russia. 
The Seventh Regiment of Austrian Ublans, which had for hon- 
ory Colonel the Emperor of Russia, has just sent a deputation to 
St. Petersburg to compliment His Majesty on the Twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his appointment to that dignity. At the banquet 
given to the delegates by the Czar and the grand dukes who 
have a military grade, His Majesty drank to the health of his 
best friend, the Emperor Francis Joseph. 

“ The news of this toast,” says the ‘tages Press, of Vienna, 
‘has caused great joy throughout Austria.” 

The Austrian Military Manceuvres are viewed with much in- 
terest throaghout Europe. Ihe Vienna correspondent of the 
Eastern Budget says, writing on the 19th of September: 

** The Emperor of - ustria hastens from one camp to auother 
to witness the manceuvres of his troops. The most important 
were those which took place at Brandeis, in Bohemia. About 
forty thousand men were engaged on this occasion, and the plan 
ot 1 6 mancenvres was much more complicated and extensive 
than usual. The praise bestowed upon the army by the Empe 
ror at the conclusion ofthe mancuvres showed how unfounded 
were the reports that some of the divisions and their generals 
had made serious blunders. There was no better prooi of the 
utter groundlessness of these reports than the evident satisfaction 
of the Einperor at what he had witnessed. What was especially 





tion of what the Prince does owe, and the prospects of payment, 
showing that his present indebtedness can be easily handled by 
using his own private fortune arising from the accumulated 
revenues, derived from the Duchy of Cornwall, tog ther with his 
annual allowance from the British fation. Meanwhile these 
discussions are stirring up the Radicals, and at a public meeting 
in Birmingham on October 13th resolutions were adopted prote t- 
ing against the illegal use of the public moneys to defray the ex- 
pense of illuminating the city on the occasion of the anticipated 
visit of the Prince of Wales. The kers d the 
Mayor, and accused bim of seeking favor with the Court in order 
to obtain a knighthvod. Opprobious epithets were applied to 
the Prince, and other violent language was used, which ca'led 
out strong expressions of dissent. ‘Ihe pr 
were very disorderly. 
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In France there is little stirring, the supplementary elections 
for members of the Councils-General having passed off very 
quietly. 

The inc rease of suicides in France is creating considerable at- 
tention just now. In 1826 when official returns on the subject, 
were first prepare’, they numbered 1,739; in 1831, they were 
2,034 ; in 1°36, 2,340 ; in 1839, 2 747 ; in 1841, 2,814 - in 1845, 
3,085; 'n 1847, 3.647 ; in 1852, 3,6°4 ; in 1860, 3,920 ; in 1869, 
5,114; and in 1872, 5275. It is feared that this year they will 
reach 7,00. As regards !’aris alone, there were 567 suicides in 
1872, and 669 in 1873; while, if the second half of 1874 is as 
serious as the first, the total will approach 1,000. 

In Germany there is little of interest beyond the arrest of 
Count Von Arnim, who bas been transferred from prison to the 
hospitel of charity. His son has written tothe Rerlin journals of 
. October 13tb,-denying that his father had any hand in the pub- 

lication of the Ultramontane pamphlet entitled “« A Revolution 
from above,” in which the Foreign Office feared he would pub- 
lish the missing documents. 

The trial of Kullm n, the would-be-assacsin of Prince Bis- 
marck, is set down for the 29th inst. It is expected that Prince 
Bismarck wiil give evidence personally. The number of appli- 
cations from foreign journalists, for places in the court far ex- 
ceeds the accommodations. 

The appeal of the pyblic prosecutors against the release of the 
Bishop of Treves has been rejected. 

Obligatory civil marriage, as is known, was introduced into 
Prussia on the Ist of October. “ Th icati 
having to precede the marriage alg me po gry _ 
nouncement having to be made by functionaries appointed for 


the purpose under the new Jaw, but whose mission did not com-|i 


important was that the drill of the reserves and landwebr was so 
good that they could hardly be distinguished from the regulars. 
The endurance of the troops, too, was severely tested by the 
abominable weather; yet, notwithstanding the heavy marches 
and the wet days, not more than two bnndred men fell out dur- 
ing the whole period of the manoceuvres, and there were very 
few cases of serious illness. The newly organized commissariat 
system was no doubt in a great measure the cause of the gocd 
health of the troops, for it proved entirely successfal,’’ 

From Russia we learn that an important crisis is approaching 
in the re-organization of the Russiam army. In two months the 
levy of recruits according to the new system will take place, and 
the change will have to be effected with much more caution 
than has been found necessary in any other State. The new 
Army Law makes men of all classes liable to military service, 
so that the new recruits will have to stand side by side with the 
soldiers of the old regime, and be obliged to treat them as their 
comrades. Such cowp:nionship will bardly be tempting to an 
educated man when he considers the low grade hitherto occu- 
pied in society by the common Russian soldier ; indeed it is 
pretty certain that if some precautions are not taken to avoid 
bringing the more cultivated men into close contact with the 
raw and uncivilized, collisions will occur which may cause no 
small anxiety to the Government. That the matter has been 
thoroughly considered, however, 1s evident from some of the 
provisions of the new law. The institution of voluntary service 
bas been extended to a degree unprecodented in any other 
country. The schools, which elsewhere would be regarded as 
elementary, are included among the establishments whose pupils 
are given special privelege under the Army law. Every one who 
is able to do so will therefore enter the army ss a volunteer ; 
but there are many educated young men who have not the 
means of maintianing themselves, and who will consequently 
have to live with the common soldiery. Even the volunteers 
themselves will have many disagreeables to encounter. They 
will be freed from barrack duty, but they will be placed under 
an officer for discipline, and it is well known that the majority 
ef the subaltern officers are comparatively uneducated men, 
whose manners have not improved by constant contact with the 
soldiers of the old type. An officer of this kind will always be 
tempted to make any educated recruit that may fall into his 
hands feel his superiority. The military regulations give him 
ample scope for petty persecutions, and under such circum- 
stances the best of patriote may feel it irksome to fulfil his sacred 
duty to the Fatherland. e 
From Spain, we learu that the Carlist cause is gradually fail- 
ing, not from any wonderful action of the Serrano Government, 








mence until the Ist inst., the consequence is that no marriage 
can be solemuized in Prussia from the Ist to the 15th of October. | 
In order to remedy this state of things, which in so. e special | 
eases might have some inconveniences, the proposal was made 
that the publication of the banns by the ministers of the various | 
creeds shoul: be declared valid until the 15th of October.” 


superior avthority did not think proper to accord that demand. | 
However, dispensations may be granted in cases in which the| 


necessity of proceeding to the marriage before the date fixed 
shall be demonstrated. 








but weighed down from its own incapacity and with the stigma 
of ths horrible atrocities which have been committed under the 
sane ion of the Pretender. 


The London Post learns that the pension granted to the father 


The | of Don Carlos by the Emperor Nicholas of Russia was stopped | 


by the Emperor Alexander directly the present Don Carlos en- 
tered Spain as a Claimant to the Throne. 


From Rome we learn, under date of September 20th, that on 


that day, which was the anniversary of the occupation of Rome | 


by the Jtalian troops in 18:0, the Pope received the members of 
the Roman nobility who have remained faithful to him, as well 
as deputations of the Catholic societies of Rome.The president of 
one of these deputations read an address deploring the fatal day 
of the occupation of the Eternal City, the greatest dishonor of 
the civilized savages of ungrateful Europe. The address added: 
** All human hope which has hitherto sustained us is lost. We 
are now placed between desolation an! God. We have suffered 
for the last four years; and the impious men who subjugated us 
with fire and sword constantly insult us, while God appears deaf 
to our cries. But you, Holy Father, speak and comfort us.” 
The Pope gave those preeent bis blessing, and said: * This day 
(20th September) is also the Feast of the Mother of God. This 
coincidence ought to comfort us. We must imitate Our Lady, 
and not be discouraged, but pray and resist impiety.” His 
Holiness scarcely made any allusion to politics 

Sicily is still ia an unsettled aud disordered state. Life and pro- 
perty are not safe, owing to the great power of the organization 
of assassins and robbers known as the Mafia. This society, while 
being largely made up of the mot degraded classes, has also 
among its members some of the better people. The heavy tax- 
ation and the dearness of provisions have caused many to join it 
to procure money. 

Telegrams received in London from Kio de Janeiro under date 
of October 13th state that advices which had reached that city 
from Buenos Ayres are to the effect that the insurrection has en- 
tered upon a new phase, and there are promises of an early and 
peaceful solution of the questions at issue between the Govern- 
ment and the revolutionists. Both sides are anxious to avoid a 
conflict, and negotiations between them for a settlement of the 
differences have been commenced. 

Advices received from Panama, under date of October 2ud, 
state that the controversy between Chili and Bolivia, bas been 
happily adjusted by a protocol signed in Sucre on August OW. 
As the Governments have an absolute majority in the respective 
National Assemblies of those conatries, there is brt little fear 
that the protocol will not be ratified. Bolivia remains mistress 
of the disputed territory between the 23rd and 25th parallels, as 
well on the coast as inland. Thus the rich mines of Caracoles, 
which yield the Government upward of $2,000,000 yearly only 
in :xport duty, continues in the hands of Bolivia, which isa 
great satisfaction to the bondholders. Chili is to be puid an in- 
demnity for giving up her claim, the sum to be fixed by 
arbitration. 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope to September 16th in- 
form us that affairs at the diamond fields were in a very uu- 
settled and very unsatisfactory state. Another diamond field 
has been found near Philipstown. 





In United States affairs, there is little wortby ot notice, the at- 
tention ofthe people being directed to the elections now in 
progress, and about coming off. In Ohio the Democrat have 
made heavy gains while in other States affairs do not show much 
ebanze. 

Business remaioes very unsatisfactory and the continned 
shrinkage in values is productive of many failures throughout 
all parts of the country. 

The suits arising out of the Beecher-Tilton affair will shortly 
come on, andthe public are daily becoming more ravenous 
for developments. 





Tue Sepoy InsurRec: on oF 1857.—Slowly but surely the Britist 
Government are tracking the leaders of the infernal Sepoy re- 
bellion, who escaped after its suppression. A copy of the Bombay 
Gazette says : ‘‘ An important arrest has just been made at 
Baroda of a native who took a prominent part in the atrocities 
of 1857. The mutineer has been for some years in tbe pay of 
the Baroda State as a wrestler, and is now known by the nam 
of Abdool Ressoot. He is at present in the cnstody of the police 
at Bombay awaiting the orders of the government of India. It 
is believed that be will be forwarded to Allababad for trial. 
There is said to be direct evidence against him of having been 
corcerned in the murder of numerous Enropeans, and among 
others of Lieutenant Frazer and Cuptain Douglas.” 

We also learn that Sadun Khan, one of the leaders of the at- 
tack on the Residency at Indore during the Sepoy mutiny, which 
resulted in the death of thirty-nine Europeans, inclnding women 
and children, bas been condemned, and will shortly be hanged, 
His active participation in the murders was clearly proved. 
This is the sixth leading mutiveer who has been captured dur- 
ing Lord Northbrook’s administration, Two of them committed 
suicide. 





Kossuts confesses himeelt to have been annoyed by the recent 
reports of his destitution, but proudly says : ‘‘ It is no discredit 


toa man who has held the supreme power of a kingdom, and 
had the absoiute control of its millions of resources, that he 
should retire to private life with his hands empty but clean.” 





DeatH and Rep Tare.—Occasionally the British citizen is 
moved to see slight specks on his social sun. The Pall Mall 
Gazette says: ‘‘ Half the world does not know how the other 
| half lives, and is equally ignorant as to how the other half dies; 

but some information as to the life and death of the poorer 
classes in London may be gleaned by stud:ing the evidence 
given at the many inquests held on their bodics. Thi: informa- 
| tion is generally not of a pleasant nature, ani points to the coa- 
| clusion that the conditions of life and death in a Christian coun- 
| try often only differ from these in a nation of barbarians, invas- 
| much as they are infinitely more disgusting and disgraceful. For 
instance, could any picture of savage life be more horrible than 
that disclosed at an inquest held on September 25th, on he re- 
mains of an irfant three weeks old who died in a small room in 
| Bethnal green, London inhabited by its parents and the rest 
of their family? This room was v sited by the jury, who found 
the body of the child—or rather all that remained of it—in an 
advanced etate of decomposition, One of the arms and part $of 
the face had been eaten up by acat. From Sunday the 20th 
to Friday, the 25th September, the body of the child had re- 
mained in that small room without even being placed in a coffin. 
the reason being, as explained to the jury, that the relieving 
officer for the district had no power to grant a coffin until after 
the inquest had taken place! 
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It 1s estimated that some 15,000 Mennonites have recently | 
emigrated from Russia. A large proportion of this number 
has come to the United States. These Russian Mennonites are 


the descendants of a colony of German Baptists, who settled | ® pastoral tu the Roman Catholic clergy of Dublin, which was! making the j urney five hours longer than is usual by not sleep- 
along the Volga in the time of Catherine the Great. To the gen-| revd in all the Uubliu Chapels, on Sunday, September 27th, de- {ing at the chalet on the road down. 


eral doctrines of the Baptist Church the 
wars, and capital punishment. 
guaranteed their freedom from military service forever, they 
were included in the recent order of an universal conscription. 


Italian Opera Company, in the performance of * Il Talicmano,” | 


European Miscellanies. | 


Cavprnat Cu. Len asp * In T yismano.’—Cardinal Cullen, in! 


y adda disbelief in oaths. | nounced with great emphases and bitterness of language, the in- 
Althongh the Emperor Paul | troguction on the 


stage of the principal Dublin theatre, by the 


A decree of last May, ordering all emigrants of a military age to! @ Scene which he declares is a shameful burlesque ot Catholic re. | 


give long notice of their intended departure to the authorities, 
was expected to check the Mennonite exodus. 
increaced their determination to leave Such a vast number of 
notifications of emigration were served, that the Russian Govern- | 
ment in alarm has virtually made the required concession. The | 
Mennonites are in inture to form part of the territorial reserve, | 
which is only called out in time of invasion. ‘Their military | 
service will be confined to the hospitals. | 





Garrsatp: any Victor Hvco.—It is stated that Ceneral Gari- 
baldi bas addressed the following letter to Victor Hugo : 
‘*Caprera, September 6th, 1874—My very dear Hugo—The in- | 
terest which you have shown by your subscription for a French | 
translation of my work, ‘The Thousand,’ places this poor em- 
bryo of my unpractised pen under your powerfal and illuetrious 
patronage. [thank you from my heart, and | am for life your] 
devoted G. Garibaldi.” Victor Hugo has replied : ** Paris, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1874—Dear Garibaldi— Your letter moves me, and 
I feel my old brotherly heart stir atresh within me for you. Yes, 
relate yourself your superb deeds ; relate them to Italy, relate 
them to France, relate them to the world. ‘ !he Thousand’ are 
glorions, as were the “Teu ! housand,’ with this additional lustre, 
that they conquered, and that they are not illustrious for having 
retreated but for having advanced. Like Xenophon you make 
an epic, and after having made it yon relate it ; but you are 
greater then Xenophon. In him dwelt but the soul cf Greece, 
but in you the soul of peoples.— Dear Garibaldi, | embrace you. 
—Victor Hugo.” 
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M. Rocuerort’s Apventures.- A letter from Geneva, in the 
Debats, says the Paris correspondent of the London Times, re- 
lates two adventures which have befallen M. Rochefort. The 
landlord of the ho el at which he intended to stay politely beg- 
ged him to go elsewhere, as Prince Napoleon was one of his 
guests, and might resent his being under the same roof. The 
other incident might have had a serious result. M. Rochefort 
hired a carriage to go and see the Rothschild Villa at Pregny. 
On returning, the driver, not knowing whata terrible man he 
had to deal with, had the ingenious idea of passing through 
French territory, probably with the view of lengthening the 
journey. It is well known tbat Geneva is only one league from 
the frontier, and that Voltaire remarked that by shaking his 
wig be could powder the whole canton. The driver, perceiving 
by his accent that his fare wasa Frenchman, said to him: ‘Now, 
sir, you are in your own country.” Whit a long face M. Roche- 
fort pulled way be imagined! 








A Tracepy In CoysTANTINOPLE.—A terrible tragedy, which, 
however, might have been worse, remarks the Pall Mall Gazette, 
occurred the other day at Constantinople. A young man belong- 
ing to a good family in Frauce had, it seems, fallen a victim to 
the attractions of a cafe chantant singer at Marseilles, who 
led him into heavy expenses, and brought him into trouble with 
his family. The chanteuse lately obtained an engagement to 
perform in one of the principal cafes chantants in Pera, and was 
accompanied to Constantinopls by her admirer. Dissipation and 
gambling, however, soon exbausted his resources, and, strange 
to say, while losing his money he somehow also lost the affec- 
tion of the chanteuse. This last misfortune so affected :he poor 
young man that a few days ago he proceeded to the lodgings 
of the lady in the Rue de Pologne, and, after up- 
braiding her with her conduct, discharged one barrei of a loaded 
revolver at her and another at himself. ‘he chanteuse, who i: 
fond of animals, was, fortunately for herself, engaged during her 
lover's recriminations in combing a favorite spaniel, and the 
bullet intended for her lodged in the dog's spine and put an end 
to the ill-fated creature’s career. As regards the other sho’, 
the young man was rather more successfal, for he managed to 
wound himeeif, though not seriously. ‘The scene when the po- 
lice arrived was most distressing. The chanteuse was in a faint- 
ing fit on the sofa, the dog dead by her side, and the young man 
lay in a swoon on the floor He was conveyed at once to the 
police office at Galata-Serai, whence he was afterward transfer- 
red to the french Consular Prison to await further proceedings. 


Impenprxc Ruin in Sparn.—A correspondent of the London 
Times, writing about the effects of the tedious civil war in Spain, 
says: ‘‘Meanwhile, it is not merely the blood of the Spanish 
people that is so wantonly shed in this ruthless wear. Their 
wealth is also perishing. Don Carios bas laid a contribution on 
the Kingdom of Navarre and the Basque Provinces by which the 
proprietors are compelled to pay within eight days the taxes of 
one year in advance, and this in districts ravaged by the waste 
of more than two years’ hostilities And the damage caused by 
the destructive character of the war, as well as by the paralyza- 
tion of the productive powers of the country, owing to the with- 
drawal of the able-bodied. population from their labor, is greatly 
aggravated by the complete stagnation of trade, the consequence 
of interrupted communic:tions, and the insecurity of highways 
and railways. The Carlists have rendered the line from Alar to 
Santander a)most impracticable owing to the practice they have 
adopted of frequently firing into the trains. The intercourse 
from Santander to Madrid, the only route now available, may 
come to an end any day; when the capital of the Spanish Re- 
public will be entirely cut off from all railway traffic with the 
foreign nations which have just recognised it. The rolling 
stock of the great Northern line at Irun has been fora long time 
rotting at the Hendaye station, 1s of no use to Spain on ac- 
count of the war ; of no use to France owing to the difference of 
gauge. The French companies who constructed railways for 
the Spaniards without any subsidy or guaranty of interest, are 
utterly ruined, and I hear that many hundred thousand faneg:s, 





or hectolitres, of wheat are and have been since the beginning of | 


the summer, before the harvest, stored up in the districts of ter- 
tile Castile, unable to reach their destination, and doumed to 
perish in their granaries. 


exit for all this agricultural wealth lies through that line of Alar 
toSantander. Were that to fail altogether, or to become useless 
through insecurity, the loss to the land-owners and to the coun- 
try would be incalculable.” 


ligious ceremonials. There is an altar, censers, lights, and a) 


‘Ihe decree only | procession in which the nuns are represented by ballet girls, | lar grating had been displaced, raised the stone, which weighed 


while the choir is composed of actors whose chanting, Lis emi- 
nenceé says, is * discordant and disgusting.” ‘The pastoral for- 
bids the Catholics of Dublin to visit the theatre, in which the 


practices of their faith are made the subject of immodest and | 
In the course of bis remarks his eminence | 


profane imitations. 
says ‘‘ Is it not disgraceful to violate the seclusion of those 
spouses of Jesus Christ, and to bave them represented on the 
stage by dancing girls, who so often offend modest eyes by their 
waut of dress, and by their improper signs or gestures, and who 
seem to be employed as a stumbling-block for the fall and ruin 
of the unwary ?” In conelusion he exhorts the clergy and peo- 
ple to pray for protection against the snares of the enemy, who 
seeks to undermine their faith and corrupt the morals of their 
people. The objectional scene referred to has sinee been omit- 
ted from the pertormance of the opera. 

Mr. SpurnGEON oN Smoxkinc.—On Sunday evening, September 
27th, at the Tabernacle, this popular preacher gave a brief ser- 
mon on small sins leading to great sins, and finished by intro- 
duciaug an American divine,who he said. was anxious to address 
afew words to tue congregation. Accordingly the Rev. Mr. 
Pentecost [we are not certain as to the exact name] got up and 
spoke of the sin of cigar smoking, and how he had fouglit 
against the babit, and at last prevailed, by the blessi g and as- 
sistance of Providence. Upon this Mr. Spurgeon remarked that 
he could not allow his congregation to go away without telling 
them that he did not consider smoking to be a sin, and that, by 
the greece of God, he hoped to enjoy a good cigar before going to 
bed that night.”” 


An Arruicted Faminy.—The following sad announcement ap- 
pears in the obituary column of the London limes of September 
18th: «On the 2nd of September, at Royai Cresent, Notting Hill, 
Edwin Winasor, the beloved%son ot Rev. Edwin Windsor and 
Mary Lambert Sandys Reed, aged four years. On the 31d of 
September, Mary Lambert, the beloved wife of Rev. ©. W. 
Sandys Reed. On the 13th, Agnes Wilhelmina, daughter of the 
Rev. Edwin W.and Mary Lambert Sandys Reed, aged t»o years; 
and on the 14th, Dorothea Mary Barbara, daughter of the Kev. 
Edwin Windsor and Mary Laicbert Sandys Reed, uged three 
years.” 

Unroutunate Enp or A ReGrmentau Pet. —The favorite deer 
of the 78th dighlanders has jast met with an untimely end. The 
animal, which is said to have been formally presented to the 
regiment by the Queen, and was much prized by the officers and 
men, and was wonderfully docile, was lent by the officers a short 
time ago to Mr. Courage, of Mousehill Manor, Godalming, 
from whose care it escaped and entered the grouuds of Mr. 
Wildman Cattlay, of Noathbrook. Here the animal was see. by 
a keeper who, evidently thinking he bad fine ‘* game’ for his 
gun, shot the poor creature. ‘Tbe discovery was soon made that 
it was the lost favorite which had been so thoughtlessly slain. 
rhe officers of the regiment (which is now stationed at Alder 
shot) were made acquainted with the untimely end of the deer, 
which had so often marched at the head of their corps. They at 
once desired that its bead might be preserved; but, much to 
their disappointment and that of the men of the regiment, it 
was found to be so mutilated that the preservation of it was im- 
possible. 


RoastinG 4 Doc at Suiipon.—A case of revolting cruelty has 
been investigated before the Bishop \uckland (England), 
bench of magistrates. A man, named Henry Hall, was sum- 


adduced, it appears that the defendaat had, in a state of great 


a small dog avd thrown it on to the fire. 
the case proved, and tined the defendant £5, includirg costs. 


at Birmingham. They date fron the fourteenth century. 


which explode with one blow of the hammer. 


beantiful breech-loader, bearing the name of Aquafresca Borgia, 
1694. 


moned on a charge of cruelty to a dog, and from the evidence 


excitement, in consequence of a quarrel with his wife, taken up 
‘The Bench considered 


An exbibition of ancient and modern weapons has been opened 


Among them isa breech-loading air-gun, made by Nock, an Eng- 
lishman, somewhere about 1760, which has seven barrels, all of 
There is also a 


‘Jhere are many exquisite breech-loading pistols of ancient 
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Turre young Englisb girls, unaccompanied by any gentleman, 
brve recently made the ascent of Mount Blanc, They started 
from Chamounix, returning to the same place at midnight, 



































































This being the first time 
that three ladies in one {party made the ascent, the inhabitants 
of the village, on the following morning, presented. the adven- 
turous trio with an address and bouquets of flowers, 


A TRADESMAN in the city of Worcester, Evgland, noticing the 
other day that a square stone on the pavement adjoining his cel- 


| over 80 lbs., and discovered that three mushroou.s caused the 
‘displacement. The mushrooms were fine specimens, six inches 
,in diameter, and with unusually thick stems. 


At the Theatre Royal, in Lynn, England, the other night, an 
actress fell heavily on the stage, wile performing the Murch! o- 
ess, in the romping scene of ‘*Litt!s N Il." She remained if an 
unconscious state for some time, and was removed from the 
stage. It was found on examination that she had sastained a 
displacement of the cartilage of the knee, 
! 
| ‘THE Bishop of Manchester, England, (Dr. Fraser) in a sermon 
recently preached, touched upon the subject of Cremation, and 
expressed his opinion that the practice would in no way affect 
the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. His body 
would undoubtedly cramble to dust if buried and it was enough 
for him to know that his personal identity throughout eternal 
ages rested with his Maker. In connection with this, we note 
that at Breslau, Germany, on the 22nd ult., a trial was given 
to cremation under the direction of the Municipal authorities, 
Gas was employed for the purpose. In half au hour the softer 
part of the body had almost entirely disappeared, and in another 
| half hour the bones had been almost wholly consumed, Ane 
| other bour and ten minutes was required for the burning of the 
liver, ‘Ibe skull was then in fragments, and scarcely any of the 
remains indicated that they bad formed part of a human body. 
A nuiber of physicians and naturalists who were bolding a 
oongres. in the town witnessed the process, the expense of which 
is stated to have been very small, 
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Proressor ‘TynNDALL denies the charge of Atheism which his 
recent address has brought upon him, and says that as Chris- 
tiaus have their hours of wea!;noss, and doubt, so men like bim- 
self bave these variations of mood and tense; aud that he hag 
noticed durivg years of self-observation that it is notin hours 
of clearness and vigor that the doctrine of atheism commends 
itself to his mind; that in the presence of -tronger and healthier 
thoughts it ever dissolves and disappears as offering no solution 
| of the wystery in whi h we dwell and of which we form part. 

oe ro - 
R+xro10vs INTOLERANCE In T'urKeEY.—<A dispatch to the London 
Times of the 24th of September says: ‘* There appears to be a 
revival of religious intolorance in Turkey. Not only is the ob- 
servance of the Mohammedan ritual to be enforced, but, awa 
etter from Pera states, long-forgotten ordinances prohibiting the 
residence of Christians in the Turkish quarter, have been reviv- 
ed, ‘the subordinates have carried out their instructions with 
great brutality, bundling the people and their farniture into the 
streets, Several Germans emp oyed on the Roumelian railway 
who were obliged to live near the line, have been thus treated. 
The decree of 1840 and the treaty of 1856 promised that nobody 
should be molested on accoont of Lis religious opinions. ‘Treat- 
ies of commerce permit foreigners to carry on business, in any 
part of the empire with the exception of a single province, and 
their leases and other contracts have been treated as legal by 
the authorities. The measures now taken are, therefore, a vio- 
lation of the treaty obligations.” 7 

We learn by later dates that the Turkish Government alleges 
that the officials misunderstood their instructions, and that the 
intention was simply to enforce precautions against fire in houses 
oceupied by more than one famiy. It is believed. however, 
that the Miuister of Police, Hushi Pasha, directed the measure, 
though now obliged to disavow and reverse it. His zeal is at- 
tributed to an ambition to become Grand Vizier. 


en 





Ts Ausace Frencu orn German?-—Tbe Paris correspondent of 
the London Times writes: ‘* {he question whether Alsace is 
French or German, seems to have been as keenly debated nearly 
four centuries ago as at the present day. An article in the All- 
gemeine Zeitung gives some particulars of two of the disputants 
in this long-standing controversy. Jacol Wimpheling, of Stras- 
burg, publiehed in 1591 a pampblet entitled » Germania,’ main- 
He declared Casar inaccurate 


dates, with ingenious mechanisms, and the first attempt at the 
revolving priveiple, in the shape of a doutle-barreled gun, the 
barrels turning on a pivot. Many of the guns have reservoirs in 
tbe st ck for ammunition. One curiosity is a single-birreled 
gun to hold two charges. One charze was rammed home and 
several wade inserted, after which the second charge was placed 
in the barrel. The top charge was exploded by a hammer about 


taining that Alsace was German. 
in naming the Rhine as the boundary of Gaul, the fact being 
that Austrasia and the Vosges interposed between Gaul and 


the Rhine. Charlemagne was a German, us proved by the names 
he gave to his children and to the months of the year. 
vorite residence was 1n Germany, be founded towns and monas- 







His fa- 


a third of the way up the barrel, and a hammer at the breech 
then discharged the second. 


many while hunting chamois. 


have occured from suffocation before the ground was reached. 


or, daughter of Mr. Thomas Rogers, of London. 





her dress and fell over. 


| both bones of her left leg were fractured, as was her collar-bone. 


| 





marvel is that she was not killed, the cliff being of great height. 
She is progressing fovorably. 


A Scotcn gentleman, Mr, Douglass, was recently killed in Ger. 
On September 15th he went 
with some friends to a shooting which he had in the mountains 
near Thuringen, in the Verarlberg, where his residence was situ- 
ated. About twoo’clock in the afternoon, as the party were 
returning, and as they were nesring the upper pastures, Mr. 
Douglass left the others, and took the shorter route round the 
face of a cliff. What happened after this is not known, but it is 
supposed that a piece of rock had given way under bis foot. 
He was found by his friends at the foot of the rocks, about eight 
hundred feet below, witn his rifle and stick still grasped in his 
hana. His skull was fractured, but it 1s believed death would 


Permovs Fauu.—'lhe Eastbourne Chronicle reports an extra- 
ordinary accident at Eastbourne, England, to a young lady visit- 
Miss Rogers 
had been sitting on the cliff reading, and was in the act of get- 
| ting up to take a seat just vacated by a lady, when she trod on 
She alighted on a projecting piece of 
To these immense stores will be ad-| rock 12 feet «r 14 feet down, and then turning a complete somer- 
ded the produce of the plen'ifal harvest of this year. The only | sault, fell to the bottom. (n examination it was found that 


She was much out and bruised about the left side and face, The 


teries in Germany, and the Germans, who had held thelr own 
against the Romans, would never have tolerated a French sove- 
reign. Tacitus mentions Cologne and Strasbarg as German 
towns, and Petrarch describes the entire valley of the Rkine as 
part ot Germany. The fact that *trasburg, like France, bere 
the lily ou its coat of arms gave Wimpbeling some uneasiness, 
as furnishing a pretext for the assertion that the town proper- 
ly belonged to France; but France had three lilies which figured 
on its armor and flags, whereas Strasburg had only one, which 
was used exclusively on its coins. The speech, hair, features and 
manners of the Alsatians proved them to be Germans. Wimphel- 
ing’s work was warmly praised, fespecially by a poet. named Habn 
who compared him to Camillus,Lycurgus and Noma. Bat Thos, 
Marner, one of his fellow-citizens, entered tbe lists against bim. 
He insisted that Charlemagne was a Frenchman,whbo latterly 
liked to represent bimself as a German; that if he spoke Ger- 
man he might have also spoken french, the Emperor Maximil- 
ian I. having a mastery of buth languages; that the Rhine was 
the boundary of France; and that though the Germans, while 
heathens, repelled the Romans, tbey willingly submitted on 
their conversion to the Christian yoke. He deprecated the con- 
quest of Alsace by France, but urged that to withhold their grati- 
tude from the French,to whom they owed Christianity and many 
excellent institutions, would expose them to the derision of the 
world, and that by rocking themselves into a sleesy security 
through contempt for the French they would the more easily be 
entangled in their snares. Both pamphlets were dedicated to 
the Town Council of Strasburg, who ordered Mourner's to 
be burnt. A copy of it has only lately been discovered by Herr 
Liebenan, of Lucerne.” 
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From Good Words. 
An Emigrant. 


He was young and fragile, and he was poor ; 
‘There were some to help him, who had not mach ; 
There were others who wanted their help even more, 
(He was one who never was blind to such). 


£aid he, ‘* Now God grant that nor age nor youth 
=Lall lose one comfort by aiding me.” 

And bright in bis courage and brave in his truth, 
Our darling sailed, lonely over the sea. 


And be asked not what he should like to do, 
But jnst did whatever bis hand could find ; 

Aad tull well | trow that nobody knew 
Whether his task was a!l to his mind. 


But God was watching. He smiled and said, 
‘* Free as mine angels, he works my will, 
Why sbould earth's burden on such be lai? 
Let him come higher, and serve Me still. 


** Wha’ does it matter to one who goes 
To live with the angels, to live with Me, 

Whether they plant on his grave a rose, 
Or never see it, out over the sea? 


‘*Come to Me quickly ?” That Voice he knew, 
And expected, and yet was the struggle long ; 
The fields of Heaven were full in his view, 
But the ties round his heart were warm and strong ! 


But he chose the best as he always could— 
The best for him and the best for us ; 

For he ‘eft us this; that whoever would, 
Might enter heaven a conqueror thus ! 





(From Temple Bar.) 


A DREAM STORY. 
By Mrs. McQvom, tHe Avutnor oF “ Patty.” 


I. 


Monsieur Furet stands suddenly upright, and plants 
his spade firmly into the dry brown mould. 

The church clock has just struck twelve; its quaint, 
spire so overlooks his garden, that he has only to raise 
his eyes to see how time is going. For though Mon- 
sieur Furet bears all the marks of a well-to-do man 
about him, he is his own gardener. 

He has the look of a rich matter-of-fact, common- 
sense citizen; but you need only glance at his garden 
to be sure that Monsieur Furet, ex-avocat, present 
proprictaire of one of the most charming little estates 
in the neighborhood of Villequier, is also a man of 
taste. 

The centre bed of his garden is planted with small 
pyramidal pear-trees, their graceful branches laden 
with young fruit, and round about there is a perfect 
dazzle of scarlet geraniums and an edging of silver 
leaves with white blossoms; the broad border whic 
runs under the old gray wall, overlooked by the church 
spire, is gay with China roses and bunches of rosy 
sweet peas and the blue larkspur and orange coreopsis 
and the wall itself is almost covered with the purple 
blossoms of virgin’s bower, over which the graceful 
leaves hang as if they were trying to get off the wall 
and fall on the earth below. 

Monsieur Furet has been loosening the earth round 
the roots of his reses, and he stands with his back to 
the centre plot and also to a border parallel to 
the one at which he works; but there are no flowers 
here except those on the althwa bushes, which show 
out rosily among a well-grouped array of evergreens. 

On his right is the pride of Monsieur Furet’s heart, 
his rocher; to English state a cockneyfied heap 
of stones, piled Bowe as nature would hardly pile 
them,and surmounted by a growth of lady-ferns, with 
smaller varieties and some rock plants nestling in the 
crevices; on his left is his house, a plain, dull, square 
stone building, green with age and damp. 

Monsieur Furet’s house is pleasantly placed, but it 
is at the bottom of the steep hill on which both the 
chateau and the mill stand; a green ditch runs behind 
the shrubberied wall, and in the field behind the tall 
sycamores which over-shadowed the rockery is a deep 
and stagnant pool. 

Looking at the dismal moss-grown house, and then 

oing into the field and seeing the pool half filled with 
Gavie fallen from the trees above, over which water 
weeds are clinging in shroud-like fashion,you begin to 
dream of secret murder committed some time, and 
hidden in the silent pool, and of pale ghosts who walk 
the lonely house; but your ghostly thoughts fly at 
the plump, round figure that has just advanced to the 
back door, and stands there filling up the entrance, 
with a broad, stumpy, brown hand planted on each 
hip. Only her red face, her hands, aud her snowy 
cap, with its strings pinned across each other over her 
forchead, relieve her from the dark passage behind; 
for both gown and apron are black, or rather of that 
greenish hue which indicates thrift and also cleanli- 
ness in the wearer. Yes, Marguerite’s black gown has 
been washed many a time, and looks none the fresher 
for it as to color. 

Her fat double chin waggles as she watches Mon- 
sieur Furet. 

« But what then has he—to leave off work half an 
hour too soon? Aha! Maitre Joseph ! there is some- 
thing going on thou art keeping from Margot !” 

Monsicur Furet turns and comes toward her. He is 


a tall, erect man, who would be good-looking, spite of 





|his wrinkles, if his face were not so stern. It might! ‘ Tenez,Madame.” Marie is wiping her hands on her 


| be carved in wood or stone, it is so hard and expres- apron while she speaks. 


“Ma’m’selle Eugenie has not 


sionless, except for the wrinkles on his forehead and yet come back from Bolbeo;” and then having dried her 


round his mouth; there is an absence of flesh, the 


jsmooth yellow skin seems 
| bones. 


deed, if you can note any intelligible change in those 


oung and poor and active inthe race of life. 
g P 





| about a) 
|combat with any real belicf—whether Jacques Mou- 
vespers. 

“folks who haye lost something themselves are will- 


their neighbors’ noddles. My master is the cleverest 
man for miles round; it is not likely he will turn fool 
at sixty, just for the fine eyes of a chit like Eugenie 
Rousset. Bah, bah, bah! Jacques is one ape, and I 
am another to listen to his nonsense.” 

“Marguerite!” Monsieur Furet has that voice 
which seems peculiar to Frenchmen; a voice with a 
certain greasy readiness in it, as if the speaker kept his 
words in his mouth, and tumbled them out one over 
another in his eagerness to utter them. 

“ Marguerite, | will have my bread and radishes at 
once. 1 have to make a visit of ceremony.” 

“A lahoune heur The housekeeper’s curiosity is 
at fever heat, but she keeps down any outward show 
of it. ‘ Monsieur will then want his holiday suit and 
his new boots?” 

Monsieur Furet’s dull eyes close at each corner, as if 
he wore enjoying a joke and meant to keep it to him- 
self. 

“My friend,” he says, quietly, “I asked but for 
radishes and bread, and those I want at once.” 

He pushes by the menagere, into the long, dark 
passage, and Marguerite can only vent her feelings by 
shrugging her shoulders and by an expressive grimace 
lavished treely on the scarlet geranium bed. 


IL 

The mill of Villequier has a reputation. It is no 
mere ordinary windmill, with picturesque sails signing 
the four winds with the cross as they cut them in mo- 
tion. Neither is it a watermill, with treacherous, 
smooth green pool and tiny cascades foaming off the 
mossy, grotesque old wheels. The mill of Villequier 
looks like a substantial brick house, standing in greeu 
orchards, near the top of the lofty cote. There is 
nothing outside to give token of the occupation car- 
ried on within, except in the huge pile of empty sacks 
under an open shed some little way down the slope. 
There is a cider-press in this shed, and a sunny-faced 
country lad in a blouse, is sweeping the trough of this 
with a broom. There are brown and white cows 
yrazing peacefully under the apple trees, scenting the 
air with their fragrant breath, and on the narrow 
upward path to the mill cocks and hens strut as if the 
were on parade and wished to be looked at. The pat 
is only marked out inthe grass by cart ruts, and the 
ascent is somewhat steep. Monsieur Furet stops to 
breathe when he reaches the open shed, and looks 
about him with complacency. 

“If Rousset does not fritter away his money in ma- 
chinery. Mademoiselle Eugenie will have a good por- 
tion, besides her charming face and figure.” And a 
smile wrinkles round his mouth—a smile that does not 
suit with so old a face, or rather a smile which is incon- 
gruous because it has in it the mingling of age and 
youth. 

“Is Madame at home ?” he says to the boy with the 
sunny face. 

*“* Mats oui, Monsieur.” The boy pulls off his black 
cap with much show of respect; to himself he says, as 
Monsieur Furet passes on. 

“ As if every one docs not know that the mistress is 
always at home. Aliez’ She could not be spared.” 

The cocks and hens are scared by Monsieur’s stick, 
which he strikes against the ground at every step, aud 
they set up a crowing and cackling duet. A huge dog, 
chained out of sight behind the faggot-stack, barks furi- 
ously, and the miller’s wife comes to the top of the flight 
of stone steps that lead up to the house. 

Madame Rousset was, perhaps, pretty twenty years 
}ago. Now her round, peach-colored cheeks show a brick 
dust red through their floury coating, and her blue eyes 
are dimmed by the floury condition of her long, light 
eyelashes. She is a little soft bundle of a woman, with 
a mouth on!y made to say Yes. 

* Mon dieu / it is then Monsieur Furet who does me 
,the honor to climb the hill to pay me visit!” Then ina 
shrill ery, “ Marie! Eugenie!” Madame Rousset has 
the customary briskness of a small woman, spite of her 
soft looks, and she turns round to see if her call is heard. 

A freckled, sandy-haired girl, with a close linen cap and 
\a wide, grinning mouth, comes out of a low, green door 


on the right of the steps. 





Margot never questions her master, but she feels like the flour. 
very oe to-day. ‘There has been a restlessness' the gaping gowk, who is as much like a scarecrow as a 
onsieur Furet, and Margot wonders—more girl. “Set two chairs out here and dust them; dust 

| with a half contempt at her own credulity than to 


‘ton was in earnest when he teazed her on Sunday after 


hands, she plants them on her hips and stands with arms 


strained on the small akimbo, gazing at her mistress as if this piece ot forget- 
Also you must bea very keen observer in-| 


fulness were something unusual. 
|. Madame Rousset claps her fat pink palm on her 


dull grey eyes which gaze at you so steadily; they are forehead. 
in color like steel over which one has breathed. Per-, 
haps they were bright once, when Monsieur Furet was 


“Ttis true. Tiens, Jeanneton, but thou art of a fool- 
ishness! and when the dear child has even said she 
should not come back till three o’clock—my memory is 
Eh bien, Marie,” She looks sharply at 


them twice, hearest thou ? so that no flour may stick to 
the tails of Monsieur’s coat.” 

By this time Monsieur is within hearing, and it is in- 
conceivable that Marie should set up that shout of laugh- 


** But Jacques is an ill-natured old cripple,” she says |ter at her mistress’s words, Madame has become as 


red as a cider apple by the time the ez-avocat greets 


ing enough to put the fear of losing something into her. 


“Be welcome, Monsieur, I beg of you.” She smiles 

'with hearty courtesy. ‘ But it is desolating that nei- 

| seed Monsieur Rousset nor my daughter should be at 
ome.” 

Monsieur Furet stands, hat in hand, waiting for his 
excitable hostess to seat herself; but she does not un- 
derstand his hesitation. Instead, she spins round like 
a cockchafter, 

‘Ah, but then it is possible that Monsieur has made 
the ascent to see the mecanique.” 

She darts up the stone steps again into the house. 

Monsieur Furet is perplexed, but he is glad to be able 
to wipe his forehead with the$huge yellow handkerchiet 
he keeps in his hat, He has hardly finished when Ma- 
dame comes back with akey. She speaks eagerly from 
the top of the steps: 

“ Tenez, Monsieur. I can now show you all, from 
the rooms above. mecanique, which is subterranous, 
to the rooms above. Ah, butit is wonderful! Does 
Mousieur know why the flour of the mill of Villequier 
has so great a reputation? It is because, Monsieur, it 
grinds seven times. I can show to Monsieur flour of 
seven different degrees. The first, well understood, is 
brown, and the last—ah, mon Dieu it is only fit for 
the angels. Zenez, monsieur, here is a sack ready to 
go up to the chateau.” 

She comes quickly down the steps, her well-floured 
face so far in advance of her body that it is wonderful 
she does not topple over, rans to the foremost of a 
row of sacks beyond the low green door, unties it, 
_ comes back with a handful of exquisitely white 

our. 

She lifts her handful tothe nose of Monsieur Furet 
before he sees her intention, and in an instant the sub- 
tle powder spreads, and his face 1s as white as that of 
Madame Rousset. 

Hat, face, spotless coat and waistcoat, all receive 
more or less, and Monsieur’s countenance is rueful to 
behold. 

“ Ah, mon Dieu! how giddy Iam! Ah, Monsieur, 
Iam in despair! But wait an instant; I know a 
method.” 

She clasps both hands together to free them of flour, 
thereby enveloping her visitor in a fresh white cloud, 
runs up the steps, and is again beside him with a 
huge brush before he has time to get out a word. 

“Ah, Madame, I thank youa thousand times, but it 
is enough. I will not give you this trouble.” 

“ (est ca, cest ca.” This in accompaniment to the 
vigorous brushings, under which Monsieur Furet’s 
shoulders shrink not a little. ‘ Monsieur is quite ano- 
ther thing now.” Monsieur bows, but for some mo- 
ments her tongue goes on click-clack, keeping time 
with the brush; she gives him no chance of getting a 
word in. And now she seats herself, brush in hand, 
with a long gasp of fatigue. Her visitor gladly fol- 
lows her example. ‘‘ It is possible that Monsieur will 
not care to mount to see the mecanigue up above, as 
Ihad the maladresse so to invommodate him, and 
there is no denying that the stair-ladder is fioury. 
Still, if Monsieur has the slightest desire to go up— 
the view from thet p is wonderful all the way—all 
the way to Le Treit. 

She makes a movement to raise from her chair, but 
at this, his first opportunity, Monsieur lays his hand 
on her arm and clears his throat. 

“Madame,” he bows profoundly, “do not disturb 
yourself, | beg. My business is with you absolutely, 
not with the mill. I have no sister, Madame, no fe- 
male relative; so it is necessary that I speak for my- 
self. Madame,” he bows again, “I ssk your permis- 
sion to pay my court to your daughter, Mademoiselle 
Eugenie Rousset.” 

Hades Rousset’s eyelids have winked so rapidly 
during this precisely-spoken proposal that she has 
shaken some of the flour from her light eyelashes into 
her eyes. This sets them smarting, and she rubs them 
with her pink knuckles. 

This demonstration puzzles the suitor. He has 
risen and removed his hat, and now he stands with it 
in his hand, half sleepish, half angered. 





Madame Rousset looks at him and she smiles, 
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“ He! but Monsieur must pardon the flour, for it is 
in my eyes at this moment. Monsieur mast not think 
I am insensible to the great honor he wishes to con- 
fer on our daughter, only”—she puts her head on one 
side and screws up the suffering eyes—“ I ask myself 
if Monsieur knows how young our Eugenie is. She is 
but seventeen, Monsieur.” 

“ Madame,” Monsieur says coldly, “if you object I 
withdraw my pretensions. I am willing to make your 
daughter the richest woman in Villequier, and to join 
my interests with those of Monsieur Rousset in his 
building schemes. I make no objection to your 
daughter’s youth, and your husband who is a sensible 
man, will make none either. I am not young, but I 
am hale and hearty, and I have never had a day’s| 
illness.” 

Monsieur Furet puts on his hat and looks sternly 
at the little bundle of a woman; his profession has 
taught him how to deal with Madame Rousset. 

“But indeed, Monsieur, a thousand pardons, but 
Monsieur does not understand. IT could not intend to 
make any reflection on the suitability of Monsieur as 
a husband for my little girl; it is only that Eugenie is 
so young and so much of a child that she is hardly 
suited to be a companion for Monsieur’ and—” 

Monsieur seats himself again, and waves his hand 
with dignity. 

“Tam the best judge on this point, Madame. Then 
I may my that you are willing for this alliance, 
and that I am at liberty to make the business arrange- 
ments with your respectable hnsband. I believe,” he 
smiles, “it is the mamma who really decides these 
questions.” 

A look of doubt comes into Madame’s eyes, but they 
are still full of flour, so their expression is not notice- 
able, as they blink every instant, and are swimming 
with water, but Madame Rousset is desirous to main- 
her prerogative in the eyes of her daughter’s suitor. 

* Yes, yes; Monsieur is quite right,” she says quick- 
ly, “the mamma decides.” 

Then Monsieur Furet offers his thanks, settles next 
day for a formal presentation to his future wife, and 
after a little more talk takes his leave and departs. 


II. 


Two hours pass by, and then comes the grate-grate 
of cart-wheels on the stony road. 

“ Suinte Vierge!” ‘The miller’s wife runs to an 
upper window which commands a view of the road. 
“Is thisthe father or Eugenie, and how am [ to tell 
them what Ihave promised. It is possible they may 
not consent, and then what shall I do?” 

She comes down to meet her husband with a very 
scared face. 

The miller is a broad-cheeked jolly Norman, with a 
half-shut corner to each of his blue eyes. Le looks 
genial and good-tempered, but he also looks capable of 
making an excellent bargain. His face is more serious 
than usual as he comes up the steps, and his wife sees 
this and feels yet more nervous. 

He does not come -into the house ; he stands 
lounging against the door-post. There is discontent 
on his face. 

His wife looks at him anxiously. She waits till he 
has lit his pipe. ‘“ What is it then, Jacques ?” 

‘“‘ Ah, what is it, Jeanneton? Itis always the same 
want. I have seen to day at Bolbee an improvement 
on our mecanique. Monsieur Le Baron De Derville 
hus just procured it from England. Ah! but it was 
an improvement that I must have at any price. Ina 
year’s time I would count my sacks by sixties where I 
now count by twenties, if I could find the money to ob- 
tiin it for the mill.” 

Madame Rousset could not have said why she had 
felt anxious that Monsieur Furet’s suit should find 
favor with her husband. Certainly it would be pleas- 
ant to hear her daughter called “the richest woman 
in Villequier,” but this is only a new and temporary 
idea ; for she worships Eugenie, and shrinks from the 
thought of losing her. Why, then, does her weak 
nature leap up in joy at hearing her husband’s words. 

“It could not have come at a better time,” she 
thinks, with prodigious relief. “Monsieur Furet will 
lend him the money, no doubt, if Jacques consents to 
the marriage.” 

“T have had a visitor,” she says shyly. 

Jacques feels aggrieved. He is accustomed to sym- 
pathy from the foolish little woman. He gives a twist 
with his shoulders, turns away sulkily, and goes on 
smoking. 

“ Yes indeed, a suitor for our Eugenie, who wishes 
to see thee on business, and to join his interests with 
thine. What dost thou think of Monsieur Furet ?” 

Jacques takes his pipe out of his mouth and looks at 
his wife to see if her wits are straying. 

‘‘Yes, Monsieur Furet;’ Madame Rousset bridles 
and smooths down her apron with both hands; “‘ and he 
proposes to make our Eugenie the richest woman Jn Ville- 
quier, if she will be his wite.” She gives a quick giance 
in her husband’s face and sees a shrinking there. “I 
said Eugenie is too young, but Monsieur Furet said she 
was old enough; he bade me ask thee when he could 
talk to thee ‘ons business.” 





ures to himself the results to his mill. 














_ “The agent who brought the machinery goes back to! “Well, my little one, I do not want to force thy ineli- 
England next week,” says Rousset to himself; the strug-| nation, but it seems to me that thou dost not care for 


gle of dislike that came at the thought of his lovely Sylvestre or Vietor”—Eugenie shakes her head, a little 


little diughter and Monsieur Furet yields as he pict-| curve of disdain on her pretty lip—* and Monsieur Furet 
jis excellent in every way-—and—and—well, my child, 
“Aha!” he says aloud, “the miller of Caudebec will thou bast guessed it,” for Eugenie is smiling slyly into his 
learn to laugh the other side uf his mouth when he sees |cyes, “ some of Furet’s spare cash would enable me to 
my sacks everywhere. Why, I shall be kingof the coun-| buy the new mecanique, and that would make my for- 
try-side.”’ tune.” 

“Eh bien, Jacques, mon homme, when ?” _ ‘Would it make thee happier ?” she laughs mischie- 

Jacques turns and slaps ber gayly on the shoulder: j|vously. She is too fullof youth aod brightness to realize 

“When, my girl? Why, there’s no time like the that she is jesting about her life’s destiny. 
present. I'm going to see Monsieur Furet now.”’ ; Thy But yes, Eugenie.” Jacques stands erect, holding 

He turns away to go down the steps and stops sud- his head rather higher than usual. “The man at the 
denly. top of the ladder and the man at the bottom are equally 

At the foot of the steps is a young girl, blue-eyed and) content; but the man who has got half way looks down 
fair-haired like her parents, but with the liquid softness | and sces what he has done, and looks up and sees what 
ia her eyes and the exquisite bloom on her skin of sweet) is yet to do; there is no happiness until he reaches the 
seventeen. Eugenie is much taller than her mother, and|top, and L am half-way up my ladder, my little girl.” 
has a well-shaped, well-rounded figure; she wears a| But still Jacques feels in a false position, and makes 
sprigged cambric gown, a black jacket, and a white|no attempt to caress his daughter. 
muslin full-bordered cap tied under her chin. Eugenie stands thinking. 

“Thou art home first, my father,” she says merrily.) It is all new and sudden, my father,” she says, “I 
“Well, I was so tired of Madame Giraud’s cart, that [|¢anmot say at once that I will marry Monsieur Furet. I 
slipped out and came across the fields. Pierrot will|camnot say,” she goes on quickly, for an eager hope 
bring my marketing. Why,” she goes off into a ringing shoots into her father’s eyes, “ that I will never marry 
laugh, “ mother, what hast thou done to our father? He him; but I will try and think of it; and thou knowest, my 
looks as if he saw a ghost!” father, | would do very much to please thee.” 

Madame Rousset slips past her husband, comes down on ry blue = we tender as she says these 
the steps, and kisses Eugenie on both cheeks and then ae - eo “5 blouse — away suddenly, and draws the 
on her forehead, to give Jacques time to recover him- sleeve of his blouse across his eyes. 
self. ry. 

He stands with his mouth still open; but by tho time 
his wife has ended her kisses he stuffs both hands, 
pipe and all, ucder his blouse into the pockets of his 
trousers, and clears his throat. 

** Alions, Jeauneton,” he says, “ [am going into the 
kitchen, and thou canst bring Eugenie there. ‘The child 
must not be kept in the dark.” 

It is an effort to say this for the new machinery draws 
him like a magnet ; but spite of his love of money-mak- 
ing, Jacques Rousset loves his little girl better than any 
other part of his life. 

He seats himself in a broad-packed easy-chair, and 
beckons to Eugenie as soon as she appears. 


It is Sunday. Madame Rousset and Eugenie have 
been already once down and up the steep green hill 
when they went to mass this morning; and now they 
are going to vespers, and after that, to pay a visit to 
Monsieur Furet’s garden. : 

Kugenie has often looked with longing eyes over the 
low stone wa'l at the lovely flowers, and she consented 
readily to acvept the invitation which her father brought 
back trom Monsieur Furet, 

Jacques Kousset stands and watches mother and 
daughter as they walk side by side down the slope. 

‘*“What a bundle the old woman grows! Will my 
trim, sprightly little girl ever grow like that? Well, 
“ Tiens, l. petite.’ He winks at her pleasantly with|the wheel goes round with us as with the machines. 
his sly eyes. * What dost thou say toa husband ? /zens /” Ah! the machines—‘“ dame!” but I did not think old 
—and he goes off into a suppressed laugh, Furet would have been so wideawake. He is not so 

But Madame Rousset’s sense of fitness is outraged. | much in love as our Jeanneton thinks he is.” 

“ Tais-toi donc, maladroit /’ Ste frowns her dusty| He ends with a growl. Yesterday, when he saw 
eyebrows at the miller, and sidles up to Eugenie. Monsieur Furet, he suggested as delicately as possible 

“Ah, but it is no wonder the dear child blushes and | that his daughter was not anxious to marry, but that he, 
looks frightened—just a husband. Alon Dieu! He | Jacques Rousset, was exceedingly rejoiced at the pros- 
might be any vawrien. Look up, then, my lily, and lis-| pect of such a son-in-law. Mousicur bowed his thanks 
ten: Thy father should have said that a gentleman, a|in reply, and then Monsieur Rousset changed the sub- 
distinguished gentleman”—here Eugenie raises her|ject of conversation, and ended by introducing, as he 
drooping head and looks interested—* the best parti in| thought, in an altogether casual way, the new machinery 
Villequier”—madame smooths down her apron and sim-|he had seen at Bolbec, and the immense advantages 
pers, ‘‘ so admires our Eugenie that he will not be happy | that would acerue to him as a miller if he could afford to 
till she consents to become the richest woman in the | purchase tho like, 
neighborhood.” “The old fox !” Jacques stuffs his hands into his pock- 

Kugenie’s face clouds. ets and stamps. It was too exasperating to see him 

“The richest ?” she thinks. “ Ah, it is only the old|rub his smooth old hands together and say, “1 wish yon 
who are rich.” Aloud, she says saucily, ‘“ My mother is |#ll success, Monsieur. Then I am to understand that 
telling fairy tales. Who is this wonderful suitor ?” although you cannot promise me your daughter, you 

+ acques opens his mouth, but his wife claps her hand|permit me to try to win her favor?” He shrugs his 
over it. shoulders impatiently, and paces down the slope as far 

“Tt is the owner of the beautiful garden, Monsicur|#s the shed. It is deserted to-day, and he seats him- 
Furet. Aha, my Eugenie! thou wilt always wear silk|selfon the rough wooden bench on which they chop 
and cat white bread, and drink wine instead of cider. | faggots. 

Mon Dieu! what good fortune! ‘Bah! bah! bah! After all, the old fellow has tact 

She runs on as fast as she can, for her daughter's pale |and sense, and I can manage anything buta fool. No 
face frightens her. one can do that. It shows he knows something about 

Eugenie turns her back on her mother and puts her| women, that be should ask to introduce Eugenie to his 
hanu on the miller’s shoulder. house and garden when he introduced himself to her. 

“ My tather,” she says simply, “ Monsicur Furet is an| He will wake an easy-going, doating husband, no fear. 
old man, and—I do not want to marry.” The only think I should like out of the arrangement, 18 

“ Go away, Jeanneton,” says the miller, angrily, and that square-taced, black-eyed menagere. I believe she 
in his heart he mutters, “it is that chattering tool who | had been listeniag at the door.” 
has done the mischief.” He comes out of the shed and Jooks down the hill. 

Madame retreats in frightened silence, and then Jac- The women are out of sight. : 
ques Rousset puts his arm round his daughter’s waist. He would have been still more troubled if he had 

“ My little one’’—there is a wonderful tenderness in | scen the dark eyes peering out of a little slit of a window 
the rough man’s voice, a tenderness which no one but|of Monsieur Furet’s house, when the congregation strag- 
Eugenie knows of —“ Monsieur Furet is of middle age—| gles out of church. : 
but he isa hale, strong man, and he is kind and good also. | Monsieur Furet has been to vespers, and he stands in 
See how near his house is to our mill; it will hardly be} the porch waiting for his visitors. He not only makes Ku- 
like leaving home. He can do more for thee, my be- genie a profound bow, but he tucks Madame Roussct’s 
loved, than thy father can.” hand under his arm, and leads her in triumph to his 

Eugenie has been looking earnestly at the miller, and house. ‘The entrance is plain and dull. A narrow path 
she sees that he avoids her direct glance. She is sim-|leads from the little gate, between two closely-clipped 
ple and sweet, but she has inherited some of hir father’s hedges. As Marguerite does not appear, Monsieur 
shrewdness ; besides, she is Norman born, and she re- | takes a key out of his pocket and opens the door. 
calls the scared look with which he greeted her. The long, dark, flagged passage entrance looks cold 

 Pather, is it only because thou wishest to’ see me and cheerless. Eugenie steps own into it and she 
well married? There is another reason, is it not so?” shivers; it feels damp; and as Monsieur Furet closes 

Jacques Rousset is keen and skilful at a bargain, but the door behind her the house seems like a prison. 
he is very inferior to his wife in the art of equivocation., Monsieur is surprised at the absence of his house- 
A flush mounts to his forehead, and he looks troubled. keeper; but he keeps a smiling countenance, and 

“Tell me every thing, I ought to know everything,” throws open the door of his study. Eugenie has heard 
Eugenie says coaxingly; and she kisses each of the broad about the avocats teasures, and she follows her 




















cheeks. jmother into the quaint little room with a pretty tlush- 
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ed eagerness. 1m 5, 
tapestry on the walls, and each of the chairs is an an- 
tique curiosity. . : 
;. Monsieur Furet speaks for the first time to Eugenie. 
" «] have not the happiness of being acquainted with 
the tastes of Mademoiselle, so I hardly know what to 
sow her. If Mademoiselle affects real antiquities— 
and these, I confess, for me have the greatest charm 
—I have there,”—he points to a row of shelves oppo- 
site the fire-place—* Roman amphore and Pheenician 
titles, discovered at Lillebone; those are Celtic re- 
mains from Evreux, and that”—he | ee to a bit of 
stone—“ was brought from Ireland. But ”—he gets 
so eager that his eyes brighten visibly —“ it is possible 
that Mademoiselle prefers these ?” 
Eugenie has locked much disappointment at the 
rows of gray and red pots and tiles and broken bits 
he has indicated, only enlivened here and there by a 
.small dark porphyry figure, or one in lapis lazuli. She 
sees much more to admire on the table full of old blue 
and white faience he shows her. 
“But, Monsieur,” she says timidly, “ why do you 
prize this more than the lovely porcelain in the shops 
at Kouen ?” 
“ Mu foi, Mademoiselle! but that is of our day; it 
has no speciality. It isthe age and the rarity which 
make this val uable.” 
“T could never like old things so well as new ones,” 
said Eugenie saucily, as she turns away, perfectly un- 
conscious of Monsieur Furet’s confusion. 
“Do not mind her,” whispers Madame Rousset; 
“she is young and giddy. Take us to your garden; 
my child has a passion for flowers.” 
Monsieur bows, and leads the way into the garden. 
Here it is so bright and full of sunshine, and the 
flowers are so full of lovely life and color, that Eugenie 
feels at her ease again, and she smiles and looks 
_ —_ , 
Monsieur Furet gathers her a bunch of China roses, 
and she thanks him gratefully. He feels younger al- 
ready in the light of those sweet, soft glances, and 
his first embarrassment passes away. He talks to 
Eugenie about the flowers,and banters her so playfully 
about her mistakes—for she is very ignorant respect- 
ing them—that the girl forgets the dismal, tomb-like 
house and the lonely study, full of “ old things,” and 
thinks how charming it would be to have this garden 
for her own. Eugenie has a reverence for learning. 
Her father’s only fault, in her eyes, is that he never 
looks at a book or a newspaper; and as she listens to 
Monsieur Furet’s gentle talk—now of the special pro- 
rties of a plant, now of the singular circumstance 
which led to its discovery, now narrating some old 
Norraan legend—time goes by, and still Eugenie 
aces up and down beside her host, and listens with 
interest to his talk. She has not only to listen. He 
sets himself to draw her out, and grows fascinated 
with her fresh simplicity. She has quite lost her shy- 
ness. Her mother got tired some time ago, and sat 
down on a huge green Chinese seat, just outside the 
kitchen window. Monsieur has forgotten everything 
but Eugenie, or he would surely summon Margot to 
entertain Madame Rousset; he would wonder, too, 
what has become of the menagere, generally all too 
forward in the presence of visitors. But he is in love, 
with all the foolishness of love at fifty-five; he cannot 
lose a glance of those blue eyes, a curve of those red 
smiling lips, and his homage is so earnest, yet so 
gentle and respectfnl, that it fascinates Eugenie. It 
is wonderful, she thinks, that a gentleman and a 
scholar like Monsieur Furet should take so much kind 
trouble to amuse her. 
Monsieur Furet pauses in front of the rocher and 
the grove of sycamores. 
“T have a potayer behind,” he says, “ and beyond 
that are two fields,so that I have room for a cow and 
apony’ Would you like to see my cow ?” 
“Tf you please, Monsieur,” and then Eugenie feels 
a pang of conscience. “ But my mother will be tired,” 
she says; “ we have left her so long alone.” 
Monsieur Furet is in fresh delight. Here is a new 
roof of Eugenie’s goodness, and the “ we” pleases 
im. 
_ “Wait a moment,” he says; “I will, with Made- 
moiselle’s permission, call my housekeeper, Margot, so 
that Madame Rousset may be no longer alone, and I 
will return and conduct Mademoiselle to my cow.” 
He bows and leave her. 
“T shall not wait,” says Eugenie. “TI think ex- 
ploring a strange place alone is great fun. 1am only 
afraid of a dog, and Monsieur would have told me if 
there had been a dog.” 
She goes quickly through the trees; they are planted 
so closely that the path is damp and moss-grown. 
The kitchen garden is on the right, but this does not 
interest her. She passes on through a swing-gate 
which ends the path, and finds herself suddenly in the 
field beside the stagnant pool. ‘Lhe trees throw long 
branches across the water, and choke it with fallen 
leaves; here and there a gnarled, twisted, writhing 
limb has fallen in, and over all thescum and the water 





































































. . - | 
It was quite a little museum; there is 


Something in the dull, choked water makes Euge- 
nie pause; then she shudders and turns back to the 
swing gate. ’ 
| A woman is opening it, and as she advances quickly 
‘toward her Eugenie recognizes the housekeeper. She 
has never spoken to Marguerite, but she knows her by 
sight; she has often seen the broad, red face in the 
doorway of Monsieur Furet. The housekeeper is as 
pale now as nature will permit her to be. She nods 
familiarly to Eugenie, and looks at her till the girl’s 
eyes droop beneath the fixed gaze. 


| ¥. 
Two hours have passed, and Jacques Rousset grows 
| impatient. 

“ Dame! what can they be doing all this time at Fu- 
ret’s?” He has smoked two pipes, and since then he 
has taken a nap, and now he stretches himself, yawns, 
and comes down the steps again to look for his wife and 
daughter. 

In the distance, at the foot of the hill, the ground be- 
longing to the mill is shut in by tall black wooden gates. 
One of these is opening now. Jacques looks eagerly, 





“ Bon jour, Mademoiselle.” Marguerite’s face re- 
laxes into asudden smile. She has changed her tac 
tics. Something in the girl’s face tells her that inso- 
lence is not a safe weapon. 
* Tiens! but why then has Mademoiselle left the 
pretty flowers, to look at this dark pond?” Mar-) 
guerite gives a little shiver of fear and turns away. | 
Eugenie looks again at the water, and again the! 
same weird horror chills her. | 


“Why, then,” she speaks aloud, but as much to, 
herself as to the housekeeper, “does Monsieur Furet | 
keep this black, unwholesome water so near his hozse ? 
It would be better filled up.” 

For an instant Margot’s eyes are fiendish. 
is mistress already, is she ?” she says to herself. 
“Tt cannot be filled up, Mademoiselle; it has been 
dried, but the water wells out again; it is like the 
stain of blood on a floor; ah! mon Dieu!” she crosses 
herself; ‘as I said to Mademoiselle but now,this is no 
place for a bright young lady.” 
She keeps her eyes fixed on Eugenie’s seared face, 
and opens the gate, that she may pass through, but 
the girl draws back 

“Do you mean that anything has happened in that 
pool?” Then, asthe awfulhorrorin Marguerite’s face 
confirms her own ghastly fear, she cries out in terror: 
“Some one is drowned there, and you know it ! Some 
one lies there still !” 

Margot is beside her in an instant. She grasps the 
young girls’ arm tightly, and lays her broad brown 
palm on Eugenie’s quivering mouth. 

“Silence, Mademoiselle, if you do not want to ruin 
me!” Then she takes her hand away, and wrings it 
in the other. “It is a secret, and Monsieur Furet will 
not have it known in Villequier; but then it is not I 
who have told Mademoiselle; it is she who has herself 
guessed it.” 

Eugenie hurries through the gate, and when Margot 
has followed her she closes it, and then draws a deep 
breath, as if she now felt in safety. 

“Tell me who it was,” Eugenie whispers, and stands 
still under the sycamore trees. 

“Tt was the wife of the last proprietor, But Made- 
moiselle must never tell a soul; if it were talked of again 
in Villequier a vurse would cling to the property. He 
was a cousin of my master, and his first wife died in her 
youth. Well, Mademoiselle, in those days there were 
plenty of visitors going and coming, and the house did 
not look green and tomb-like as it now does; but when 
his wife died the young man shut himself up and would 
not see asoul, At the end of thirty years he goes away 
to the South; he had cousins there, and soon, very soon 
indeed, he comes back with a fine young wife. Well, 
you see, Mademoiselle, the master was no longer young, 
and he had got into fixed ways—an old man should not 
marry a young woman, She was gay and she loved 
company; he wanted his wife for himself; he saw no use 
in having young ones for her to frolic with. Well, 
she tried coaxing, and then pouting; and then, no one 
knows what had happened, but one morning quite early 
she came running through these trees, in her white 
nightgown, all her long black hair fying over her shoul- 
ders, and she plunged into the pool. It is deep, Made- 
moiselle, how decp no one knows, and it is said there 
are large holes in it; certainly she was never seen again, 
in life or indeath, and since then the pool has been as 
you see fit.” 





“ She 


housekeeper ends her wits come back. 
“ But, if no one knows this, how can you be sure it 
happered?” She looks very incredulous. 

“ Voila ’ that is the whole matter.” The black eyes 
winked with excitement. “It is my mother, Mademoiselle, 
who has been housekeeper to the relation of Monsieur 
Furet, and though it was talked of at first it was forgot- 
ten; she kept the secret close ; and it has been, perhaps, 
for that reason,among others, that Monsieur has chosen 


but it is only a man who passes through the gate and 
holds it oper. 

Jacques shades his eyes with his hand and tries to 
make out the intruder, and then he claps both hands to 
his sides with a chuckle of exultation. 

“ Well doue, old Furet!” he laughs, “How well the 
old fellow bows! Come, it must be a settled thing, or I 
don’t think he would have given them his company 
home again.” Jacques sighs in the midst of his content. 
“ But—but—somehow, [ had not thought my little Eu- 
genie would have been won so soon.” 

But though the ex-avocat bows the ladies through 
the gate, he takes his leave of them there, and does 
not attempt to follow them as they slowly mount the 
hill. 

“He is not coming. Ah! though art in the wrong 
friend Furet.” Jacques looks disappointed as the gate 
closes on his daughter’s suitor. “ Faint heart never 
wins; however, if he has won,” he said, reflectively, 
“tant mieux.” 

Madame Rousset quickens her pace as she comes 
nearer, till at last she runs into her husband’s arms 
and kisses him on both cheeks. 

This achievement having left her too breathless for 
words, she stands smiling and panting, while Jacques 
pushes by her to meet Eugenie. 

At the sight of her face his hope gets a sudden chill. 
She is so pale, and her eyes have a strange scared look 
in them. 

“ What is it my bird ?” he says softly. 
faint, Eugenie ?” 

“Faint ?” Madame Rousset has recovered herself. 
“She is a little weary with amusement, that is all. I 
thought we should never get to the end of allthe won- 
ders we have seen. Think then, Jacques, of a man 
who knows all about the Romzns, who has a coin 
which came out of a pyramid. The Musee at Rouen 
is nothing to him; he has treasures from every part of 
the world.” 

“ Tais-toi bavarde.” — Jacques speaks good-humor- 
edly, but he is puzzled by the sadness in his danghter’s 
face, and he puts her hand under his arm, and helps 
her up the hill. 

No one speaks again till they reach the foot of the 
steps, then Jacques says, “ We had better go indoors 
to talk; Marie’s ears are of the longest.” 

As soon as they reach the kitehen Madame Rousset 
unties her cap strings, wipes her face with her hand- 
kerchief, and prepares to chatter her fill, but she is 
stopped at the outset. 

“ Pardon, my mother.” Eugenie rises up and stands 
between her parents, first looking at one and then at 
the other with wistful eyes. “I want to speak first.” 
she says, simply, “because I want to spare a disap- 
pointment to my father.” 

“A disappointment? What then? The girl is a 
fool”—Madame Rousset begins angrily, her pink face 
aflame. 

“ Veuw tu te taire, Jeanneton ?” Jacques is terribly 
savage, he cannot be angry with his pet, so he vents 
his wrath on his wife. 

Eugenie presses her hands tightly together; she feels 
very shy, and yet she must follow the impulse which 
urges on her words. 

“My father !”—instinctively she feels her best 
chance of being understood lies with her father— 
“this morning it seemed to me possible to marry and 


“ Art thou 


a face has grown paler and paler, but as the | live happily with any one, even with a husband so 


old as Monsieur Furet. And now a great fear has 
come to me that I might be unhappy, and then you 
and my mother and Monsieur Furet would all suffer 
‘hrough my fault. 

Moles Rousset gets on her feet in her intense 
eagerness to put in a word, but Jacques points to the 
door, and then iays his finger on his lips with so much 
sternness of expression that she subsides quickly. 

“Dost thou mean”—he speaks severely, for the dis- 





me to be his housekeeper when he came to live kere. 
“ I wonder you coal stay,” says Eugenie, dreamily. 
“ Dame ! Mademoiselle, the pond is far enough, and 
the house is pleasant enough for me. I have harmed no 
one, so why should I fear ghosts? if the poor young 


appointment is heavier than Eugenie guesses at— 
“that thou wilt not marry our neighbor ?” 

| Eugenie’s head droops, and she goes on with the 
| thoughts that have been pressing on her ever since she 
rejoined her mother in Monsieur Furet’s garden. 





weeds cling close in fond embrace. 





lady’s conscience had been clear, she would not have| As they left his house she remarked Monsieur Fu- 
drowned herself, perhaps.” She cheeks herself by a|ret’s transient look of vexation at the non-appearance 
strong effort; she longs to say something on the sin of a|of Margot. He called for her loudly, but no answer 
young girl who married an old man for his mouey, but came, and it flashed then on Eugenie that the house- 
something in Eugenie imposes restraint, and the con-|keeper’s story might be merely a scarecrow invented 
sciousness of this increases Margot’s dislike. by the wily woman to shield herself from the intru- 

She stands aside to let the young lady pass on to the sion of a mistress. But her own feeling of dread when 
rocher, and then she slips into the kitchen garden and she first entered the house weighs heavily, and also 
begins to gather herbs, ‘the sudden light which Margot’s story has thrown on 
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ret. Eugenie is hasty sometimes, but never weak. She 
raises her head and looks frankly into her father’s 
vexed eyes. 

“My father, 1 see now that if I say ‘Yes’ at once I 
am only marrying Monsieur Furet for his money.” 
Jacques winces and looks at his dusty shoes. “You 
have both ”’—she looks round at her mother; Madame 
sits swaying herself from side to side on her hard 
wooden chair, tapping her mouth impatiently with 
one stumpy finger—* always been very kind and in- 
dulgent to me, more than I deserve, and I believe 
you will not hurry me now. This evening I will go 
down to church for le salut, and after service I will 
ask our Blessed Lady to tell what I am to do, and 


such a marriage as hers would be with Monsieur Fu-|disappoints her father’s hopes. Madame had a severe! the life that she has passed through since that deli- 
fall down the ladder staircase about six months ago, | cious vision, been the dream? she asks herself as she 
and since that time she has been a somewhat restless |is wafted around blissfully on the stranger’s arm. 
prisoner, so that Jacques takes her place on this bright Eugenie only knows that she could waltz on for ever. 
autumn afternoon, and goes with Eugenie to the fete and then at each pause in the dance, as she stands 
at La Mailleraye. 
Is is a gay scene. 
teville and Villequier, and all the neighboring viilages, |-—words which gradually grew more and more full of 
the prettiest girls and the most lkely-looking youths 
have assembled The elders sit on long benches under 
the shade of the elm trees, but the young folks are 
waltzing away on the green close by the music of a 
fiddle, two cornets, and a flute. 
The couples seem all well matched except Eugenie 
and her partner. 


From Caudebec itself, from Vat- 


She has fallen to the lot of Monsieur 


what answer you are to give to Monsieur Furet.” 


Madame opens her mouth and her eyes, but she is 


too devout to protest. 


Jacques smiles; he looks appeased, but he shakes 


his head. 


“How art thou to know when thou gettest thine 


answer, my child ?” he says, skeptically. “ We can 


not expect Monsieur Furet to wait, hat in hand, for 


tiy decision.” 


Alphonse Poiret, the rich jeweler of Caudehec; and al- 
though he hasa handsome Jewish face, and is gorgeous 
in a scarlet scarf, with a pin in which shines a real dia- 
mond, yet he canuot dance; he only flounders like a play 
ful elephant, while Eugenie flits rouud him like a fairy, 
But she does not look quite happy. It is not pleasant 
being the best dancer in Villequier, and Caudebec be- 
sides, nor is it pleasant to see Rosine Leroux suiggering 


to have so poor a partner, when she has the reputation of 


Eugenie holds her forehead to be kissed. “ [ always 
ask for all I want at the altar,” she says, “ and I shall 
not be deceived now.” 

She goes and kisses her mother, and then she leaves 
them together. 

Vi, 


Eugenie wakes with a start and looks round with 
frightened eyes. 

Yes, there are the whitewashed walls of her own 
bedroom, and there is the window just opposite her 
little bed, and through this the sun is shining and the 
sky looks bright and blue. 

‘** Has it been all a dream ?” says the girl sleepily, 
and she rubs her eyes hard. “ When I waked before 
it was night, and since then all has happened, and 
they say « morning dream always happens vy 2 

She dresses herself, and then she looks out. It must 
be very early, for not even Martin, the cowherd, is 
stirring, There is a soft mist on the river which runs 
at the foot of the hill. The cocks are crowing loudly 
but everything else is asleep. Eugenie sits down on 
ber bed, and thinks over her dream. Her cheeks are 
dyed with warm blushes—a new sensation, a new life, 
stirs in her heart. She loves. Yes, it must be love, 
this ardent longing too see the stranger in reality who 


Poiret. 
rest.” 


arm, 


“ Pardon, Mademoiselle. 

the bench under the trees.” 
The voice seems to come from just behind her, and 
its tone thrills through Eugenie straugelv. 
she heard that musical utterance? She looks round 
quickly, but she can only see the plump person of Ma- 
dame Haulard, with her tall, gawky daughter on her 


with Victor Delpierre every time she whirls past; and 
now, as she stands panting for breath, and longing to be 
rid of her awkward partner, she hears Francine, the ba- 
ker’s daughter, say to Jules Barriere, “Do you see 
Beauty and the Beast? I would rather sit still all day 
than make such an exhibition of myself.” 

Francine smiles when she speaks, but the biting 
sarcasm in her tone brings tears into Eugenie’s eyes, 
“T am tired, Monsieur,” she says to Alphonse 
“Tf you will excuse me I will sit down and 


“ Leaving off dancing already, Eugenie?” Madame 
Haulard’s voice has always a slight accent of reproof in 
it when she addresses young people. 
never gave in.” 

Eugenie feels ready to cry. She bows to the gor- 
geous jeweler and goes to look for her father. She draws 


The:e is a chair close by 


Where has 


“ | thought you 










































with her partner a little apart from the rest, and listens 
|to the words so like those she listened to in her dream 


fervent meaning—it seems to her life has been empty 
till now, and that the joy of this afternoon is too in- 
tense to last. 
Presently they are standing still near her father 
again, and she hears him ask her partner if he is stay- 
ing at La Mailleraye. 
“TI am not staying anywhere, monsieur. I reached 
Caudebeo yesterday, heard of the fete here to-day, and 
came over in mere idleness,” 
“Then you must come and see my will to-morrow”—- 
Jacques slaps him on the shoulder—* and our chateau. 
We at Villequier are visited by all travellers. There 
is no such miil”—he says this in a low voice—* in the 
north of France.” 

VIII. 


It is two months since the fete at La Mailleraye. The 
little village of Villequicr is all astir, and a crowd of 
idlers is waiting round the chureh porch. 

Outside the crowd, just beyond Monsieur Furet’s 
gardea gate, stands Margot, looking eager and restless. 
Her black eyes glitter with a fierce triumphant light. 
She is safe; for at this moment Eugenie is being wedded 
to Monsicur Hyppolite Laborde, and there is no fear 
that she will ever reign over the menuge of Monsieur 
Furet. 

“Little vain fool! She believed the tale I told, and 
so she gave up my poor besotted master. He’ll hanker 
afier her, though, to the day of his death. See him 
now !” . 

She shrugs her shoulders in disdain, und shelters her- 
self behind a huge countryman, who is hanging on the 
skirts of the crowd. 

Monsieur Furet has just come out of church. He is 
the first of the biiial party who has appeared in the 
porch; most of the others are busy signing names in the 
vestry. 

Monsieur Furet is smiling, and he holds a large bou- 
quet in his hand. 

There is a buzz of voices, and the children cry “ La 
voula /* and out comes Eugenie, veiled from head to foot, 
aud leaning on her husband’s arm. 


has has been speaking to her so sweetly as she slept. 


Ah! how plainly she sees his face now as she closes 


her eyes again and calls up the whole scene ! 


a deep sigh of relief when at last she reaches a vacant 


chair near the bench on which the miller sits smoking. 


“ Mademoiselle sighs; and yet dancing makes the 


She is out of doors, where she does not picture, for 
all her sight is concentrated on hercompanion. He is 
tall, and his face is dark, but the large hat that he 
wears shadows it; he is quite unlike any one she has 
ever seen; he looks more like an inhabitant of a city 
than a countryman, and his speech is like music; there 
is no Norman hershness in it. She feels the stranger’s 
arm steal softly round her waist, and his eyes seem to 
stir every pulse in her body. 

Eugenie could sit all day dreaming out her dream ; 
it frightens her, and yet there isa delight mingled 
with her fear ; but a stir in the house below rouses 
her; she goes again to the window and looks out. 

She sees the gray spire, and with this comes a sud- 
den thought of the garden it overlooks, and of Mon- 
sier Furet. Eugenie turns away with sick loathing, 
and then she remembers her prayer last night at the 
altar. 

“TI prayed to be shown what was right to do, for it 
seemed like self-will to disobey; and now I know—oh! 
Tknow what to do, I must not marry that old man.” 

For she feels in that glimpse of vision love how im- 
possible it wonld be to marry without it, and her re- 


heart gay, is it not so?” 

This time Eugenie looks up at orce, and then her eyes 
fall again and a deep blush spreads over her face, 
tall man stands beside her. 
shadowed by a broad felt hat; but there can be no mis- 
take in his likeness to the stranger of her dream. Itis 
he himself— the idol she has secretly worshipped since 
her vigil before the altar. 

“JT—I ama little out of breath,” she stammers; and 
then she plays with her bonnet-strings. 
agitated. She longs to look up again, but she has no 
courage; she feels the stranger’s dark eyes are fixed on 
her face. 

“Thatis not to be wondered at,” he says. 
sweet soft music of his voice steals into her soul ! 
demoiselle has been sacrificed to an incapable partner. 
A good partner is the soul of dancing.” 

After this there comes silence. Jacques rouses after 
a bit and looks round for Eugenie. Seeing her so near 
he goes and fetches her a glass of sérop, and then 
scanning her companion with his alert half closed 
Norman eyes, he says: 

“ Pardon; Monsieur is apparently a stranger ?” 


A 
His face is dark, andis 


She is terribly 


How the 
“Ma- 


He is looking so fondly at the blushing face under the 
veil that he does not sce Monsieur Furet; but the ez- 
avocat places himself in Kugenie’s path. 

“‘ Madame,” he says, with much dignity, ‘I wish you 
all happiness, Monsieur”—he looks at Hyppolite—* you 
have a wife who is wise as wellas lovely—yes, wiser 
than heads much older than her own.” 

He bows and stands aside to let them pass, offering 
the bouquet gallantly to Eugenie. 

“There is no fool like an old fol,” says Margot. 
“ Peste ! I should not wonder if he leaves her his mo- 
ney, after all !” 

























ANTIQUITY OF THe SYMBOL OF THE CrOss.—Some have suppos- 
ed, that the presence of the cross and the appearance in ancient 
grave ds, of the ber three in various symbolic repre- 
sentations militates against the antiquity of such structures, and 
limite the date of their construction to » period subsequent to 
primal contract between the Kuropean and the red races. Even 
a cursory examination of the myths of the uew world will con- 
vince us that such an idea is erroucous. The earliest Catholic 
missionaries met the symbol of the cross as an existing object of 
regard, and of at least qualified adoration amoug the Iudians, 
The Aztec goddess of rain bore a cross iu her haud. It was the 
central obje.t in the great temple of Cozumel, und is still pre- 
served on the bas-reliefs of the ruined city of Palenque. Among 
the Leni Lenape the siga of the cross was used during iucanta- 
tions for rain; and at the festival of the Busk, thesUreeks built 
their new fire in the ceatre of tour logs pliced end to end, the 





pulsion for Monsieur Fur +t tells her also it never can 
She goes down stairs, and she sees her 


come for him. 
father coming in to breakfast. 

* Tiens /’ thou art late my little one. 
cheeks are red as a rose, my Eugenie!” 


Why thy 


“Yes, Monsieur; I am from Paris, and my name is 
Hyppolite Laborde—at your service;” and then the 
two men take off their hats and bow as only French- 
men can bow in similar circumstances, “1am a writer 
Monsieur, and Ihave come into your charming country 


outer ends pointing to the feur cardinal points. 





Lapres anv Vin: Gar. —Taken in moderation, there is no doubt 
that vinegar is beneficial, but in excess it impairs the digestive 
organs. F:.xperiments on artiticial digestion sow that ifthe quan- 
tity of acid be diminished, digestion is retarded; if increased 













And indeed Eugenie has grown crimson. The dream 
which in her own room was so real and vivid, seems 
to dwindle into childishness at the sight of her father, 
but she resolves to speak, 

“Father, do not be angry, I cannot marry Monsieur 
Furet. I prayed last night to our Lady for help and 
guidance. I went on praying, father, till the sacristan 
came to lock the church, and this morning my answer 
hascome. I cannot marry a man unless I love him, 
and I feel I could never love Monsieur Furet.” 

The shrinking dislike in her face is more powerful 
than her words. Jacques sighs, remonstrates a little, 
and finally gives in; and when, an hour afterwards, he 
finds his wife in full tide of reproach, he imposes 
silence angrily, and tells her that Eugenie is to be let 
alone, and that he shall{give Monsieur Furet his conge. 


VII. 


“ Do 


waltz.” 


with it. Twice since his tirst refusal by Eugenie, Mon- 


and each time Eugenie has been conscious that the re-j/hand.” 
fusal she, perseveres in giving irritates her mother and 





for fresh air and fresh ideas. 
Caudebec to leave it. 
—he looks as innocently as possible into the face of 
the miller—divining that he is the father of Eugenie— 
“but there is no chance for me; all the young people 
seem old friends, and anew-comer is left in the lurch.” 
The miller laughs. 
you say so. 


I have been wishing to dance’ 


Art thou tired, little one ?” 


” 


“But Monsieur is dancing again,” the stranger 
A year has passed away, andj has brought changes|speaks eagerly. “ Now that 1 have the permission of 
monsieur, her father, I wait but till mademoiselle has 
sieur Furet has again proposed himself as her husband, |repored herself to have the honor of claiming her 


Is she dreaming again, or is this reality ¥ and bas! librasy. 





I am enchanted with ; ‘ : 
»| therefore, in the vulgar notion—unbappily too often relied on— 


It is the first time I ever knew a 
Parisian modest. Why, friend; ‘the gods help those who 
help themselves.’ Here ismy daughter Eugenie without 
a partner—though how she comes to be sitting down I 
don’t understand. 
Eugenie’s heart throbs with delight, but still she 
wishes the stranger to ask her himself. 

“Tam afraid 1 must net dance, 


she says calmly. 
“T told Monsieur Poiret I was tired, and itis the same 


beyond w certain point, digestion is arrested. ‘lhere is reason, 






























that vinegar helps to ke.p down any alarming adiposity, and 
that ladies who dread the disuppearance of their graceful outlines 
in curves of plumpness expauding into ‘fat’ may arrest so 
dreadful a result by Jiberal potutions of vinegar, but they can 
only arrest it at the far more dreadful expense of their heatth. 
The amount of acid which will keep them thin will destroy 
their digestive powers. Portal gives a cuse which should 
be a warning. ‘A few’ years ago a young lady in 
easy circumstances enjoyed good health; she was very 
plump, had a good appetite, an! « complexion bloom 
ing with roses and lilies, She began to look upon her plumpness 
with suspicion, for her mother was very fat, aud she was afraid 
of becoming like her. Accordingly, she consulted a woman, 
who advised her to drink a glass of vinegar daily. ‘The young 
lady followed the advice, and her plumpuess dimivished, She 
was delighted with the success of the experiment, wud continu- 
ed it for more than a month. She began to have a cough; it 
was dry at its commencement, and was considered asa slight 
cold, which would go off. Meantime, from dry it became 
moist; aslow fever came on, and a difficulty of breathing: her 
body became lean and wasted away, night sweats, swelling of 
the feet and legs succeeded, and a diarrhoea termivuated her lite.” 
‘Therefore, young ladies, be boldly fat! Never pine for graceful 
limpess and r tic palor; but if Nature means you to be 
ruddy and rotund, accept it with a laughing grace, which will 
captivate more hearts than allthe paleness of a circulating 




















‘THE ALBION. — 











(From Blackwood’s Magazine. | 


Love. 


What's the use of loving, in 
Such a world as this is, 

Where they say that love’s a sin, 
Deep in sin’s abysses ? 





** Voil and strive, and thereby thrive, 
Shun whate’er is sunny ; 

If you're fool enough to wive, 

Mind you marry money.’ 


May the God who made the sun, 
Trees, birds, woman's beauty, 
Scourge the fools who have begun 

Thus to teach men duty. 


While my Lady’s heart's astir 
’Neath its milk white cover, 

All the birds shall sing of her, 
All who see sball love her. 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC, 


Part the Third; Book the Third. 


IN. LA VENDEE—THE MOTHER. 


menien 
XI.—Desprair. 
{Continued from our last.) 


No means of escape. By the library? On the plateau 
bristled six cannon, with every match lighted. By the upper 
chambers? To whatend? They ledtothe roof, The only 
resource there would be to fling themselves from the top of the 
tower. 

‘The seven survivors of this Homeric band found themselves 
i bly losed ard held fast by that thick wall, which at 
once protected and betrayed them. They were not yet taken, 
but they were already prisoners. ; E 

The Marquis spoke: ‘* My friends all is over. 

Then, after a pause, he added, ‘*Grand-Franceur becomes 
once more the Abbe Turmeau.”’ 

All knelt, rosary in band. The measured stroke of the muskets 
sounded nearer. , 

Grand-Franceeur, covered with blood from a wound which 
had grazed his skull, and torn away his leather cap, raised the 
crucifix in his right hand. The Marquis, a sceptic at bottom, 
bent his knees to the ground. 

‘* Let each one confess his faults aloud,” said Grand-Franceur. 
“Speak, my lord.” 

‘Tne Marquis answered, ‘ I have killed.” 

** | have killed,” said Hoisnard. 

** T have killed,” said Guinoiseau. 

** | have killed,” said Brin d'Amour. 

** T have killed,” said Chatenay. 

** 1 have killed,” said imanus. 

And Giand-Franceur replied: “In the name of the most | 
Holy Trinity, I absolve you. May your souls depart in peace.” 

**So be it,” replied all the voices. 

The Marquis then rose. ‘* Now let us die,” he said. 

** And die slaying,” added Imanus. 

The blows from the butt-ends cf the besiegers’ muskets began 
to shake the chest which barred the door. 

* Think of God,” said the priest; ‘‘ earth no longor exists for 
you.”’ 

** It is true," replied the Marquis; ‘* we are in the tomb.” 

All bowed their heads and smote their breasts, The Marquis 
and the priest were alone standing. All eyes were fixed on the 
grocnd. ‘The priest prayed; the peasants prayed; the Marquis 
reflected. The chest echoed dismally, as if under the stroke of 
hammers. 

At this instant an animated, strong voice sounded suddenly 
behind them, exclaiming, ** Did | not tell you so, my lord ?”’ 

All turned their heads in stupifed wonder. A hole was just 
Opening in the wall. 

A stone, perfectly fitted into the others, but not cemented, 
and having a pivut above and a pivot below, bad just revolved 
like a turasthe, leaving the wallopen. The stone baving re- 
volved on its axis, the openiug was double, and offered two 
means of exit, one to the right and one to the left, narrow, but 
leaving space enough to allow a man to Beyond this door 
80 unexpectedly opened, could be seen the first steps of a spiral 
staircase, 

A face appeared in the opening. 

malo. 














The Marquis recognised 


XII.—DeE.iverance. 


“ Tis you, Halwalo ?” 

* Itis 1, my lord. You see the stones which turn really exist; 
and that you can get out of here. lam just in time; but come 
quickly. In ten minutes you will be in the heart of the forest. 

** God is great,” seid the priest. 

** Save yourself, my lord,'’ cried the men all together. 

** All of you go first,” said the Marquis. 

** You must go first, my lord,” returned the Abbe Turmeau. 
**T go the last.” 

And the Marquis added, ina severe tone, ‘* No struggle of 
generosity. We have no time tobe magnanimous. You are 
wounded. I order you tolive and to fly. Quick! Take ad- 
vantage of this outlet. ‘Thanks, Halmalo ?” 

*“Marquis, must we separate ?” asked the Abbe Tarmeau. 

* Below, without doubt. We can only escape one by one.” 

** Does my lord appoint a place of meeting ?” 

** Yes. A glade in the forest, the Pierre Gauvain. 
know the place ?” 

** We all know it.” 

** It shall be to-morrow at noon. 
meet me at that time.” 

‘Every man will be there.” 

** And we will begin the war anew,”’ said the Marquis. 

As Halmalo pushed against the turning stone, he found that 
it did not stir. The aperture could not be closed again. 

** My lord,” he said, ‘we must make haste, The stone will 
not move. I was able to open the passage but I cannot shut it,” 

The stone in fact had become deadened, as it were, on its 
hinges from long disuse. It was impossible to make it revolve 
back into its place. 

‘* My lord,” resumed Halialo, ‘I had hoped to close the 

e, so that the blues when they got in and found no one, 
would think you must have flown off ia the smoke, But the 


Do you 


Let all those who can walk 


stone will not stir. The enemy will see the outlet open, and can 
follow. At least, do not let us lose asecond. Quick; everybody 
mae for the staircase !” 

Imanus laid bis hand on Halmalo’s shoulder. 

** Comrade, how long will it take to get from here to the forest 
and to safety ?” 

‘* Is there any one seriously wounded ?” asked Halmale. 

They answered, ‘* Nobody."’ 

** In that case, a quarter of an hour will be enough. 

** Then, if the enemy ” said Imanus, can be kept out of here 
for a quarter of an hour” — - 

** They may follow; they cannot overtake us.” 

‘** But,” said the Marquis, ‘‘ they will be here in five minutes; 
that old chest cannot hold out against them any longer. A few 
blows from their muskets will end the business. A quarter of 
an hon:! Who can keep them back fora cuarter of an hour ?” 

‘* I,” said Imanue. 

«You, Gouge-le-Bruant ?” 

“I, my lord. Listen. Five out of six of fyou are wounded. 
have not a scratch.” 

**Nor I,” said the Marquis. 

“ You are the chief, my lord. 
dier are two.” 
‘* I know we have each a different duty.” 
‘* No, my lord, we have, you and I, the same duty; it is to 
save you.” 
imanus turned towards his companions. 
‘Comrades, the thing necessary to be done is to hold the 
enemy in check and retard the pursuit as long as possible. 
Listen. [ am in possession of my full strength; i have not lost 
a drop of blood; not being wounded, I can hold out longer than 
any of the others. Fly, all of you. Leave me your weapons. 
I will make good use of them. | take it on myse!f to stop the 
enemy for a good half hour. How many loaded pistols are 
there ?”” 
** Four.” 

** Lay them on the floor.” 

His command was obeyed. 

“It is well. I stay here. They will find somebody to talk 
with. Now—quick—get away.” 

Life and death hang in the balance; there was no time for 
thanks—scarcely time for those nearest to grasp his hand. 

** We shall meet soon,’ the Marquis sa:d to him. 
** No, wy lord; ‘*{ hope not—not soon—for I am about to 


Iam a soldier, Chief and sol- 


d 


e. 

They got through the opening one after another and passed 
down the stairs—the wounded going first. While the men were 
escaping, the Marquis took a pencil out of a note-book which he 
carried in his pocket, and wrote a few words on the stone, which 
remaining motionless, left the passage gaping open. 

** Come, my lord, they are all gone but you,” said Halmalo. 
aan the sailor began to descend the stairs. The Marquis fol- 
owed. 

Imanus was alone. 


XITI.— Tae 


The four pistols had been laid on the flagstones, for the cham- 
ber had no flooring. Jmanus took two, one in each hand. He 
moved slanting-wise towards the entrance to the staircase which 
the chest blocked up and masked. 

The assailants evidently feared some surprise—one of those 

final explosions which involve conqueror and conquered in the 
same catastrophe. Their last attack was as slow and cautious 
as the first had been impetuous. They had not been able to push 
the chest backward into the chamber—perhaps would not have 
done it if they could. ‘They had broken the bottom with blows 
from their muskets, and pierced the top with bayonet holes; by 
these holes they were trying to look into the hall before entering. 
The light from the lanterns which they had illuminated the 
staircase shone through these chinks. 
Imanus perceived an eye regarding him through one of the 
holes. He aimed his ‘eur quickly at the place and pulled the 
trigger. ‘To his joy a horrible ery tollowed the report, The ball 
had entered the eye and passed through the brain of the soldier, 
who fell backward down the stairs. 

The assailants had broken two large holes in the cover; Ima- 
nus thrast his pistol through one of these and fired at random 
into the mass of besiegers. The ball must have rebounded, for, 
he heard several cries as if three or four were killed or wounded, 
then there was a great trampling and tumnlt asthe men fell back 
Imanus threw down the two pistols which he had just fired, and 
taking the two which still remained, peered out through the 
holes in the chest. He was able tu see what execution his shots 
had done. 

‘rhe assailants had descended the stairs. ‘The twisting of the 
spiral staircase only allowed him to look down three or four 
steps; the men he had shot lay writhing there in tbe death 
agony. Imanus waited. ‘ It is so much time gained,” thought | 

e. 


Ex EcUTIONER. 


Then he saw a man flat on his stomach creeping up the stairs; 
at the same instant the head of another soldier appeared lower 
dows from behind the pillar, about which the spiral wound. 
imaaus aimed at his head and fired. A cry followed, the soldier 
fell, and Imuanus, while watching, threw away the empty pistol 
and changed the loaded one from his left hand to his right. 

As he did so, he felt a horrible pain, and, in bis turn, uttered 
a yell of agony. A sabre had traversed his bowels. A fist—the 
fist of the man who bad crept up the stairs—had just been thrust 
through the second hole in the bottom of the chest, and his fist 
bad plunged a sabre into Imanus’ body. The wound was fright- 
ful; the abdomen was pierced through and through. 

om did not fall. He set his teeth together and muttered, 
** Good!’ 

Then Le dragged himself, tottering along, and retreated to the 
iron door at the side of which the torch was still burning. He 
laid his pistols on the stones and seized the torch, and while 
with his left hand he held together the terrible wound through 
which his intestines protruded, with the right he lowered the 
torch till it reached the sulphur-match. 

It caught fire instantaneously—the wick blazed. Imanus drop- 
ped the torch—it lay on the ground still burning. He seized his 
pistol anew, dropped forward upon the flags, and with what 
breath he had left blew the wick. The flame ran along it, passed 
beneath the iron door and reached the bridge-castle. 

Then seeing that his execrable exploit had ded—p 
perhaps, of the crime than of the courage he had before shown 
—this man, who had just proved bimself a hero only to sink into 
an assassin, smiled as he stretched himself out to die, and mut- 
tered, ‘* They will remember me. I take vengeance on these 
little ones for the fate ot the little one who belongs to us all— 
the king imprisoned in the Temple !” 


A. 





XIV.—Imanvs atso Escapes. 


_At this moment there was a great noise—the chest was hurled 
violently back into the hall,and gave passage to aman who rush- 





ed forward, sabre in hand crying, ‘It is [—~Radoub—what are 
you going todo? Iam tired of waiting. I'll chanceit. Any 
way i have just ripped open one fellow. Now | attack the whole 


of you, Whether the rest follow me, or don’t follow me, bere I 
am. How many are there af you?” 

It was indeed Radoub, and he was alone ! . 

After the massacre Imanus had caused upon the stairs, Gau- 
vain, fearing some secret mine, had draw.a back his men and 
consulted with Cimourdain. 1 

Radoub, standing sabre in hand upon the threshold, sent his 
voice anew into the darkness of the chamber across which the 
nearly burnt out torch cast a faint gleam. and repeated his ques- 
tion. ‘“*ITamone. How many are you ?” 

There was no answer. He stepped forward. One of those 
sudden jets of light which un expiring fire sometimes sends out, 
and which seems like its dying throes, burst from the torch and 
iluminated the entire chamber. Radoub caught sight of himself 
in one of the mirrors hanging against the wall—approached it, 
and examined his bleeding face and wounded ear. 

** Figure-head rather the worse for wear,” said he. 

Then he turned round, and, to his utter stupefaction per- 
ceived that the hall was empty. ‘ 

** Nobody bere !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Not a creature’ 

Then he saw the revolving stone and the staircase beyond the 
opening. 

me abt? Iun‘erstand! The key of the fields. Come up, all 
of you !"he shouted. ** Comrades, come up! They have run 
away. ‘They have filed off--dissolved--evaporated—-cut their 
lucky. This old jag of a tower had acrack init. There is the 
hol: they got out by, the beggars. How is anybody to get the 
better of Pitt and Coburg while they can play such tricks as 
this? The very devil himself came to their rescue. There is 
nobody here.’’ : ; 

The report of a pistol cut his words short—a ball grazed his 
elbow and flattened itself against against the wall. 

‘sha!’ said he. ‘*So there is somebody left. 
good enough to show me that little politeness ?” 
“T,"’ answered a voice. 

Radoub looked about and caught sight of Imanus in the 
gloo 


Who was 


m. 

Ah!” cried he. ‘I have got one at all events. The others 
have escaped, but you will not, [ promise you ?” 

**Do you think so ?” retorted Imanus. 

Radaub made a step forward and paused. 

“ Hey, you, lying on the ground there—who are you ?” 

**T am a man who, though on the ground, laughs at you who 
are standing up.” 

‘* What is it you are holding in your right band ?” 

* A pistol ?’ 

‘+ And in your left hand ?” 

‘*My bowels.” 

** You are my prisoner.” 

** I defy you.” 

Imanus bowed his head over the burning wick, spent his last 
breath in stirring the flame, and expired. 

A few seconds after, Ganvain and Cimourdain, followed by the 
whole troop of soldiers, were in the hall. They all saw the 
opening. ‘They searched the curners of the room and explored 
the staircase; it had a passage at the bottom which led to the 
ravine. The besieged had escaped. They raised Imanus—he 
was dead. Gauvain, lantern in band, examined the stone which 
had afforded an outlet to the fugitives; he had heard of the 
turning-stone, but he too, bad always disbelieved the legend. 
As he looked, be saw some lines written in pencil on the massive 
block; he held the lantern closer and read the words: ** Good 
bye, viscount till we meet again—Lantenac.” 

Guechamp was standing by his commandaat. Parsuit was 
manifestly useless; the fugitives had the whole country to aid 
them-- thickets, ravines, copses, the inbabitant Doubtl 
they were already far away. There would be no possibility of 
discovering them-—they had the entire forest of Fougeres, with 
its countless hidiag-places, for a refuge, What was to be done? 
The whole struggle must begin anew. Gauvain and Guechamp 
exchanged conjectures and expressions ot disappointment. 
Cimourdain listened gravely, but did not utter a word. 

** And the ladder, Guechamp ?” said Gauvain. 

** Commandant, it has not come.” 

** Bat we saw a wagon escorted by gendarmes.” 
Guechamp replied, ‘* It did not bring the ladder.” 
** What did it bring taen ?” 

** The guillotoine,” said Cimourdain. 


XV.—NeEveErR pur a Wartcu anp a Key IN THE SaME 
Pocket. 


The Marquis de Lantenac was not s0 far away as they believed 
But he was none the less in safety, and completely out of their 
reach. He bad followed Halmalo. 

The staircase by which they descended in the wake of the 
other fugitives ended in a narrow vaulted passage close to the 
ravine and the arches of the bridge. This passage opened into 
a deep natural fissure which led into the ravine on one side and 
into the forest on the other. The windings of the path were 
completely hidden among the thickets. It would have been im- 
possible to discover a man concealed there. A fugitive, once 
arrived at this poiut, had only to twist away likea snake. The 
opening from the staircase into the secret passage was so com- 
pletely obstructed by brambles that the builders of the passage 
had not thought it necessary to close the way in any other 
manner, 

The Marquis had only to go forward now. He was not placed 
in any difficulty by lack of a disguise. He bad not thrown aside 
his peasant s dress since coming to Brittany, thinking it more 
in character with his real dignity. 

When Haimalo and the Marquis passed out of the passage 
into the cleft, the five other men, Guinoiseau, Hoisnard Branche 
d’Or, Brin d'Amour, Chateney, and the Abbe T'urmeau were no 
longer there. 

“ They did not take much time to get away,” said Halmalo, 

** Follow their example,’ returned the Marquis, 

** Must I leave his lordship ?”’ 

** Without doubt. I have a'ready told yon so. Kach must 
escape alone to be safe. One man passes where two cannot. We 
should attract attention if we were together. You would cause 
me to be taken and I you ?” 

*- Does your lordship know the district ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Does your lordship still appoint the rendezvous for the 
Pierre-Gauvaine ?” 

** To morrow, at noon. 

‘*T shall be there. We shall all be there.” 

Then Halmalo burst out, ** Ah, my lord! Wheu I thtnw that 
we were together in the open sea, that we were alone, that I 
wanted to kill you, that you were my lawful lord, that you could 
have told me so, and that yon did not speak!” What a man 
you are !” 

The Marquis replied, ‘* England ! There is no other resource. 
Tn a fortnight the English mast be in France.” 

**ihave mach to tell my lord. 1 oBeyed his orders.” 

‘** We will talx of all that to-morrow.” 

* Farewell till to-morrow, my lord.” 


(To be’ continuedjin our mext., 








Ga This translation is printed by,the permission offHanrasls Baermrn. 
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CHARGE OF THE HEAVY BRIGADE. 
Tronsides ! to the feed.— Cromwell. 


[Barquet to the Iron and Steel Institute at Bar- 
row-in-Farre:s, Eogland, on 2ad September, 
1874-600 gueste.] 

S:rangers from far and wide, 
Some o’er Atlantic’s tide, 
All down to Barrow. 

Came the Six Hundred. 


“ Dine!’’ was Sir James’ cry. 
Theirs not to reason why, 
** Thavks’’ was their sole reply; 
Down to the banquet 
Sat the Six Hunde. d. 


Tables to the right of them, 
Tables to the left of them, 
Tables in front of them, 
Garnished and cumbered; 
Ad, lib. of food and wine, 
Nothiog to do tui dine, 
Into tha meat end fish, 
Laid upon plate and dish, 
Went the Six Hundred. 


Clink’d all their glasses there. 

Ciink’d az they mei in air, 

Feasting on dainty fare, 

** Spee bing” and ‘*tousting’”’ while 

All the world wondered 

Piunged in the ¢tsam and em ke, 

Gladly their fast they broke, 

Keen was each appetite, 

Till they were sated quits, 

‘Then they rode back, and a 
Proper Six Hundred. 


Tabieg to right of them, 
Tabl-s to the left of them, 
Tables vebind them, 
D'sordered and plundered. 
Fisttered by snob end awell, 
Tovey who had dined so well 
Rode tack by special train, 
Rack to their homes egain— 
Who w uldin Barrow dwell— 
Not a man left of them-- 
Left of Six Hundred, 


Honor the Iron Trade: 
On ! the goo4 meal they made 
On the provisions laid 
For them at Barrow. 
Long shall the tile be told, 
Yea, when Sir James is old, 
Of this mareuvre bold 
Foc the Broad Arrow! 
Tzyyraon & Co., Limited. 
--Ulverston Mirror--Englend. 
Ss 
Tue CuesaPeakE AnD Onto Rartroad 
Company.—Messrs. Fisk & Hatch an- 
nounce that the Bondholders of this Rail- 
road Company are funding their coupons, 
quite rapidly, agreeably to the proposition 
recently made to the creditors of the 
company, and urge upon the remainder 
the necessity of their doing so also, so as 
to insure the success of the scheme and 
the re-establishment of the company’s 
credit. 





Tue State or Georaia is having 
trouble with its railroads, on account of an 
enactment which repeals the old law levy- 
ing a tax on the net income, and replaces 


it by levying a tax on the gross assets of 


the various companies. No taxes have 
yet been paid under the new law,. though 
due on the Ist of October, and executions 
have been issued against various roads, 
Genera! Kobert Toombs is associate coun- 
sel on behalf of the State against the rail- 
ways, and charges nothing for his services. 


Impopts InTO GREAT PEITAIN FROM THE UNITED 
Statis —The London Times, in making a sum- 
mary of the report of Her Mejesty’s Commission- 
ers of Cuatcms on the year 1873, elimivates the 
following facts: 

“The United States stand out by far the most 
prominently in the record of countries from which 
we bave drawn increared supplies in the year 
1873.0 vise of upwards 164 millions being shown 
chiefly in the foilowing articles: tacon and hams 
increased £1,733,0003 cheese, £662,000; whear, 
£7 3.0 00; » beat meal and flour $764,000; 
raw cotton, £500,000; petroleum, £570 000; 
selted rork £167000; tallow and stearive 
£300,000; tobacco, £1,(86,000; wood. hewn and 
sawn , £283 00'. Nodonbt toms poriion of the 
valuce of these imports thould be credited to the 
Dominion of Canada, the United States being 
in wany cases merely a medium of transit. Oa 
the otber side, the only large decrease is one of 
£2,200,000 in Indian cro, an article subj-ct to 
great fluctuations, An increase of 30 per cent. 
iu the import trade with the Uvited States, raie- 
jug the total to nearly 714 millions sterling, 
reoms very remarkable. It must be borne in 
miod, however, that the year 1572 bad shown a 
decline of above six millions in value, and that 
the supply of wheat from the United States wae 
exceeting!y low in that year, bavirg reached 
only 870',000 cwt. The deticienocy was mad+ 
up by on inc:eased sapply from other countries; 
and Low that the quantity from the Unitea 
States bas :-en to 19,795,000 cat., of the value 
of nearly thirteen millions sterling, a large fail- 
ing off ia observable im some of the other coun 


ing portions: 


HOW SPECIE PAYMEKTS CAN BE RESUMED. 


Mr. Ernest Friquet has written an in- 
teresting letter to Mr. John Sherman, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, of which we give the most strik- 


1. My first proposition is that the basis of the 
resomption of specie payment in the United 
States lies before you, ready at hand, in the un- 
questionable and unparalleled public credit of 
the United States. 

1L. My second proposition is, that upon this 
basis of the public credit of the United States, 
nothing more is needed to bring about the re- 
sumption of specie payments than a cimple act 
of Cougrese, 

THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


The United States debt consists of two main 
categories: 


lst—Fundei debt, five per centand 
six per cent, say........-..+--$2,000,000,000 
2od—Currency notes or flvating 

882,000,000 


Winches sesesuaccs aantens 


Total, exclusive of minor items. $2,382 ,000,000 
Each of these categories is equally vital to the 
credit of the Repub:ic, and each must be sacred- 
ly ard exactly discharged. It then, by an act of 
Congress, the floating debt io the form of car 
tepcy notes, shou'd be transformed iuto a fand- 
ed debt at five per cent the total indebtedness of 
the Republic would not bechanged. ‘Ihe two 
categories would be infused intoove, The capi- 
tal of the debt would still be the same. 

THE FLOATING DEBT. 
TIf. My third proposition is that the floating 
debt should be transformed into a funded debt. 
not at its assumed value as expre:sed on the 
face of the notes, but at ths real value as ex- 
pressed in the market price of the notes ia gold 
at the time of transformation For this there 
are in my opinion two clear and adequate 
reasons: 
First—The United States hive never bound 
themee!ves to an immediate redemption of the 
currency notes which constitute their floating 
debt. Jt is impossible for the bearer of one of 
these notes to compel the United States to re- 
deem it to-day or to-morrow. If, then, the 
Treasnry offers such an i diate redempti 
the Treasury modifies and improves the positien 
of the bolders of there notes, and has an equit- 
able right to the compensation offered by a re- 
demption, not at the par face value, but at the 
real selling g ld value of the notes 


CURRENCY NOTEs, 


Second —The currency notes have never been 
taken by any holder at their par iv gold, No 
man can gay that he has paid $5 in gold fora 
Treasury note of $5 To redeem with §5 in 
gold a note for wkich the bolder paid 1 83 than 
#5 in gold, th: refore, would be for the Treasury 
to present the ho'der with a preminm or profit 
at the expense of the tax payers of the nation, 
Thia the Treisury, which is but the trustee of 
the public moneys for the rervice and benefit of 
the public, bas no right todo = Its sole du y is 
to rettle the lawful debts cf the nation in con- 
formity with the national honor. Admitting 
the force of these reaeous, which I conceive to be 
incontestable, what material results would fol- 
low from the redemption on this principle of the 
floaticrg debt? 

The $3¢2,000,000 of currency notes actually iv 
circulation in the United States, being offered to 
be transformed into five per cent. bonds at their 
actual selling value in gold, would represent at 
the averaging ruling discouut of ten per cent. 
the following eum in bonds: 

Treasory notes in circulation......$382,000,000 
Lees ten per cent.......eccecccees 38,210.00 











New gov. rament five p.c. boad-. $343,800, 000 
HOW SPECIE PAYMENTS CAN BE RESUMED. 


version upon this principle of the actual floating 


ment loan at five per cent., can be made the 
sure and tafs means of imm: diately accomplish- 
iug the resumption of specie paymente. How 
is this to be dune? Having brought myself now 
to the point of departure of the whole move- 
met of the p'an I have to offsr, 1 proceed 
more folly and less formally to develope it. 1 
propcesa that Congress shall pass an act author. 
zing the Secretary of the Treasury to create, 
print, and offer f.rasle, $343 800 000 of govern- 
ment gold bonds ef equal character and like 
forms aod rizhts with all the other series of 
zovernment bonds elready issued, but bearing 
two cOnoditions peculiar tu themselves. 

Firnst—The purchasers of the new bonds, 
which may be called from their origin bank 
vote toods, must pay for them excusively io 
currency poter. 

Second--The purchaser of ths new bonds 
must bind himself to deposit these bond: imme- 
diately in the Treasury, receiving io exchange 
for them ninety per cent. of their face value iv 
pew bank notes 1edeemablein specie at sight at 
the Treasury 
ain this way the withdrawal of the Treasury 
notes from circolation, will be immediately bal- 
anced by the issue of the new bank no‘er. There 
will, it is true, be a difference in the amounts, 
for instead of the $382,000,000 of the actual 
curreucy notes, the Treasury can issue but 
ninety per cent. on the $343,800,00 of the new 
bonda, makiog 309,420,000 of the new bank 
votes. How this difference of $73,L00,000 ip 
‘be amount of the circalation can be at once 
made up I will bereafter show. What I wish at 
this point to insist upon is simply the absolute 
freedom and facility which this conversion 











producing countries. 


would offer to the public, not for submitting to 


debt of the United States Into a new govern-| vanking law. 


the resumption of specie payment by the gov- 
ernment, but for effecting that resumption by 
its own volition, and just as slowly or justas 
awiltly as its own necessities may dictate. 
NATIONAL EANK NOTES, 

But the greenbacks are not the ouly paper 
circulation of the United States. You have to- 
day $360,000,000 of national bank currency, 
making. with the $382,000,000 of greenbacke, a 
total of $742,000,000, and this amount, it ap- 
pears, is admitted to be inid-quate to the ex- 
changes of thecountry. Is my plan, therefore, 
besides reaucing the volume of the greenbacks, 
as we have seen, to destroy the national bank 
note: alo? By no means. 

What is the origin of the national bank notes? 
They are notes issued by private corporations up 
tc the amount of ninety per cent of ths par value 
of government bonds deposited against them in 
the Treasury by there corporations. In other 
words, they are issoed by private corporations 
spon conditions precisely tdentical with the 
conditions upor which the Trexsary is to issue its 





























they will need no reserve, and may use the fall 
amount of ninety per cent. of the notes they re- 
ceive. The Treasury should establish 4 profes- 
sional clearing house fur the classification of the 
national bank notes paid into it for taxes, 
Whenever the Treasury holds $50 000 of the 
notes of one bank that bank should be notified 
that the Treasury has credited it with 85°,000 
of the new bank notes against a like amount of 
its own notes cancelle?. 

A tELF-ACTING SAFETY VALVE. 
The withholding by ths Treasury of two per 
cent. on the interest cou soos of the deposit bonds 
will be found, I main‘a'n protect to the public 
equally against “corvers’’ in currency and 
aga'nst inflation. If the circulation of the epecie 
bauk notes, for example, should bs contracted so 
an to be inadequate to the needs of commerce the 
price of money would rise of course at once in 
proportion. It would then become at once ad- 
vantageous to bondholders to deposit their bonds 
in the Treasury and rec ive ninety per cent. of 
specie bank notes ayaiust thom, and the level of 





new bank notes against its new bonde. All that 
will need to be done by the banks, then, in 
order to keep in circulation the equivalent of the 
$350,000,000 of bank notes now circulating will 
be to effect an exchange of notes with the Tre:- 
sury. The “‘greenbeck” bank notes will disappear 
and in their place will appear ‘‘ yellow backe’’ 
or ‘*redbacks,”’ or any color you please, The 
guarantees will be entirely unchanged. 


THB MEANS OF CIRCULATION. 
Ihave now to explain how these new bank 
notes are to be got into circulation. It will be 
clear, from what 1 have already said, that the 
purchasers of the new bonds are to be required 
to deposit their bonds in the Treasury, receiving 
ing in exchange for them ninety per cent of their 
par value in specie bank notes, In other words, 
the exclusive privilege which the national banks 
now epj y of issuing circulating notes against a 
deposit of government bonds will be abolished. 
Any holder of these government bonds will have 
as mch right as the national banks to obtaic 
spec’ notes against them. Thess specie notes 
will be de facto anonymous notes; they will not 
be the creation of any private banking corpora- 
tion. ‘their value will depend absolutely on the 
deposit of government bonds which they repie- 
sent, and they willbe payable at the United 
States Treasury. Created by virtue of an act of 
Congress, they will bear upon the face of the 
date of their issue, the date of the act authoriz- 
ng their issue, and their value in specie. pay- 
able at the Tres ory. Toestablish their authen- 
ticity Congrers must authorize the creation with- 
iu the Treasury Department of 
THREE NEW BUREAUS. 

Firet—The Hureau of Deposit,or Deposit Office, 
this office will give # certificate that A or B has 
deposited 80 many bonda. 

Second - The Kureau of Printing, or Printing 
fice This «ffics. after presentation of the de- 
posit certiticate, will proceed to strike off epecial 
bank notes to the values of uinety per cent of the 
bonds certitied to as deposited. 

Third—Tte bureau of Issve, or Ireue Office. 
This office, after verifying the previous certiticate 
will deliver to th» depositor his bank notes. 
The certificatcs and sigoatures of these three 
offices borne upou the bank notes wil! establish 
the facts of the d posit of the bonds, and of the 
legitimate issue of the notes against that deposit 
Che Treasury will be reeponsible for the auihea- 
ticity of these certificates and these signaturrs, 
and for nothing more. And through this res- 
ponsible action of the Treasury the bank notes 
will be put into circulation. 

THE TREASURY AND THE PUBLIC. 

Congress has only to autborizs the Treacury, 
wlen bonds are deposited with it as collaterals to 
sécure bank notes iesued by it, to retain, eo long 
as it holds the bonds, two percent of the interest 
of there bonds saying to the holder of the bonds 
accorJingly, daiing that time, not five bat three 
percent on Lis bonds. This measure would not 
only Becure the ot ject aimed at, but, while it is 


IV. My fourth proposition is that the coa-| perfectly equitable, it would actually better the 


present condition of bankers under the present 

This can be briefly shown. The 

augmented interest uuder the proposed plan 

would be $17,242,000 

Aguinust this were to put: 

Two per cent on $43,800,000 bank 
rote bonds to bx created.......... $6 876,000 

Two percent on $396,000,000, already 
deposited by the national banks as 
collateral for existing circulation... 

fwo per cent on $80 00,000, to be 
deposited in cider to bring up the 
pew circulation to that now existing 

{wo per cent on $1:0 000.000 ad- 
ditioual bonds to be issued in order 
to bring up tbe circulation to the 
to the figure of $812,000,000...... 


7,920,000 


1,600,000 


2,200,000 





Total, ..ccccccvccccccccscccces $17,596,000 
From this it iz apparent that my plan would 
reelly effect an annual saving to the Treasury of 
$353 000 -a sum which would probablg cover all 
the expenses of printing, &c., the new notes, As 
to the tax of one-half per cent on banks, that ie 
a mere question of the budget which Congress 
may deal with as it sees best. 

I have shown already that under my plan the 
capital of the debt remains unaltered, I show 
now that the increase of the interest charges ir 
largely compeneated. Who, then, can complain f 
Not the Treasury certainly; not the taxpayer, 
oot evev, a8 I will show, the national tanks 
Tho Treasury neither gains nor losser., Jhe tax- 
payers sufter a diawback of interest on their 
vonds in exchange for a positive advantage, The 
oational banks alone will clearly make a profit 
oy the operation, Uader the new state of things, 
it the banke keep their bonds deposited in the 
Creasury, they will receive three per cent. in- 
jetead of five per cent. interest upon them. But 





ths circulation would be immediately restored, 
On the other hand, the moment there existed a 
surplas of circulation, the pric) ot money falling 
in consequence, it would cease to be advanta. 
geous to the bondholders to lose two per cant. 
on the interest of the'r bonds, and bonds would 
accordingly be withdiawn trom the Treasury 
and specie bank notes returned to the Treasury 
uotil the level of the circulation had again be- ° 
come restored, 

THE REIMBURSEMENTS AT SIGHT 
in specie of the specie notes at the I'reasury be 
secured? Ta one of two ways:—Either through 
the specie reserve or through the sale of th» col- 
lateral security, Either method is entirely open 
to the choice of the United States. It is evident 
thata specie bank note for $10) is nothing 
more than the representative of a bord «f $110 
in the porsession of the United States. ‘thie 
bond can be sold as easily as a bushel of grain in 
the elevators at Chicago. It will have a market 
price, be that what it may and that market 
price is eure to be above the margin of ten per 
cent., eloce at the pres nt time even the United 
States bonds are at par The bonds in the Treas- 
ary, therefore, would really be co much gold, 
just as the bushels of grain iu the elevators of Chi- 
cago. and of this gold there will bs enough in 
the Treasury to cover all «morgencies 

—_—_—_—_—_— ——__—___—_—_-— 


A Receiver Appointed for the ASBURY LIFE 
INSURAECE COMPANY of New York City. 







































































































Attorney-Gene al Pratt petitioned the Supreme 
Court at Albany, on October 7th, for an injanc- 
tion restraining this Company from further pro- 
secuting its businosr, and for the appointment of 
Andrew V. Stout of New York, as receiver by 
ths company to wind up its affiire. The peti- 
tion embodies a commerication from. Superin- 
tendent Chapman cf the LTosurance Dey artment, 
which states that iu bis opinion tle affsirs of the 
affairs of the Asbury Lifs Insurance Company 
were in euch a con tition as to render the issuing 
of additional policy and sanpui'y bonds by such 
company injurious to the public juterest. A 
etatement of the affiirsof the company shows ite 
asseta am’ unt to $183,416, while its liabilities 
are $163,897 10. Anorier was recently granted by 
Judge Westbrook requiring the company to show 
canse why the order and injunction asked for 
should not be granted. Tais was heard before 
Judge Ingalls a day or two vince, Mr, Obarles 8. 
Fairchild, Deputy Attorney-Gen-ral, appointed 
on behali of Superintendent Chapman of the In- 
surance Department, and Mr Lemuel Skidmore 
for the company. An order was duly entered to- 
day restraining the company from farther pro- 
secution of ite business, and sppointing A V. 
Stout as receiver of a'l its us ets and credits, 
without com ensation, in order that the expen. 
ses may be saved th» company, and that on his 
filing the necessary bond he ebal! teke possession 
of all such agsets except the # curities deposited 
in the Inzurance D partment accorJing ‘o law. 








Tue AvapaMa anv Cuarranooca Ratz- 
RoaD.—The commissioners appointed to 
‘sell this road, at Mobile, Ala., on October 
'5th, postponed the sale, in compliance 
with an order of Justice Bradley, until 
the first Monday in February, at which 
time it will be sold to the highest bidder, 
without limit as to minimum. 

Tue Smyena axp Detawane Bay RairoaD 
was told at ebcrifi's eale in Smyrna, Del., on 
September 17ib, and was purchesed for $54,300 
by the American lredcing Company of Phila 
delphia, one of the credito's. tis stated that 
the new owners will put the live in order and 
operate it. It is 16 miles long, from Bombay 
Hook, west to Massey's, and rails were laid on 
it last fall, but {: fos never been finished or 
worked. 





Tae Totepo, Wapact 4x> WreteRn KaicRoaD 
COMPANY --At the aves! election cf LCirectors 
of this Compavy, he'd nt Cleveland, Ohio, on 
October 8tb, the following memb 18 were chosen, 
viz.: George J. Sency, A. B. Bay!is, David Dows, 
ond A. M White, of New York; and C. M, 
Smith, ofSpringfield, Ill. 





By telegraph from London under date 
of October 8th, we learn that the re- 
gular statement of the Bank of Eng- 
land, snows that tne amount of bullion in 
vault had decreased £451,000, since the 
previous Thursday, 
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ANSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 287s, 1874. 
Ja THt TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 












































CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE 
CEMBER, 1873: 


Pre) iums received op Mariae Risks trom * st 
Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec., 1873....+0-000+00-$6,511, 114 22 
Prewiums ov Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 
UALY, IST3..ccceccovcrecereccecesecseccoes 2y212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Murine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 

to Slat December, 1873..c.ccceceeeseoeee ef, 200,016 75 
Losses paid during tha same 

PCTION.....ccceees-c00 eeerees $2,960,882 49 











Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
NSCS..+cecreeerees soeseeeee$ly258,319 26 
The Compaay nas the following assets, viz.: 
United States and state of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks.....+..-++++-$8,567,105 C0 












Loans secured by Stocks and otherw 802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 0 
Interest, and sundry notes and claime due 

the Company, estimuted at...e-ces-eeeseee 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and bil!ls Receivable.. - 2,833,302 2; 
Cash in Bank.....cscresccceccseveceseoesees 521,340 If 


Total amount of Assets......02++++0-$15,613,642 5. 
SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lega 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease, 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold, 

A Dividend of FORI'Y PER CENT. is declared on the 
net carned premiums of the Company vs cue Year ending 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


IRUSTEES, 

Wituiam UH. Wess, 
SHEPPAKD GaNnpy, 
Gorpon W. Buannam, 
Faeperick Cuauncy, 
Cuarces P. Borverr, 
FRancts Skippy, 
Rosr. B. Mintury, 
Roserer L. Stewart, 
Witiuo E. Bunker, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALexXanpeR V. Brat r, 
Cuanves D, Levenmen, 
Josiau O. Low, 
Cuatres H. Mares is 
Apo._eu Lemoyrnr, 
Groror W. Lane, 
Ava T. Sackett, 
fuomas F. Youxas, 
Simon De Visse x, 
Horace Gray. 


J D. JONES, President, 
CIULARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


(7) Seven per cent Bonds, 


1B), SIX PERCENT, WATER LOAN 


STATE AND CITY, 
FOR SALE. 


GEORGE K. SISTARE, 
24 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
Iron and Steel Rails 


Railroad Securities Negotiated. 


William A. Guest & Co.. 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


—_—_— 


J. D. Jones, 

Cai eLes Dennis,! 

W UH. H. Moore, 
Hexey Co.1, 

Lewis Cuetis, 
Cuaaces H. Kvssect, 
Lowr.t HoLBrook, 
Roya Pueres, 
Lavin Lane, 

Jamus Bryce, 
Dante S. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvaats, 
Hewry K. Boornt, 
Wittiam EK. Dover, 
Josern GaiLLarp, Jk 
C. A. Mann, 

Janes Low, 

Jouy D. Hew err, 
B. J. Howann, 
Bens. Bawcock, 





| OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. & 


|__OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


TO 





Southerly Course. 





.-Saturday, Oct. 17, 10 A 







CLTY OF MONTREAL 
CITY OF BLOOKLYN 
CITY OF CHESUER...... 
CITY UF RICHMOND.......Saturday, Nov. 14, 9 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $30 and #90, Gold, 


-M 
P.M. 
A.M 
- B. 
A M. 


=o 


to 


| 


| 


| 
| 





CUNARD LINE. 
EstaBiisasp 1840. 

The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 

BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 

Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 

Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 

Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Secced Clas, £1 ’ : 





tion. Round trip tickets at low rates 

STEERAGE —To and from Live 1, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Heltast, Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Dararts issued at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business apply 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


at the 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 

To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 

000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 

gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 

of dangeg at sea. 


The mst southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoi! Ice and tlEaDLANDs. 









b Tons. 
SPAIN... CANADA... ..000.004276 
EGYPT ° 4310 


ITALY. 





e. ° HELVETIA 
DENMARK ........-...3724 ERIN 


One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Live 1 every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool......+++++eee+++++$70 and $80 
Pre; aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 





hagen. 

‘the Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomv. 

For further particulars apply at tre Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE STATE LINE. 





fO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Stave or Virgoinia, Strate or INDIANA, 
Srare oF Georotra, STATE OF ALABAMA, 
State oF MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Weekty Sausnos in June. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Cabins —370 and $80, gold, according to accommodation. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—#50 currency. 
Steerage office 45 Broadway. 
For dates of sailing, apply to 
0. 72 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
GEO. H. LEAP, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 
ANCHOR LINE. 


Starr or Pennsytvanta, | Stare or Nevana, 
Stats oF F.Lonipa, | Srate or Louisiana, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New Yor 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 
Return Tickets—3120 and $140, gold. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class ne or route. 
AUSTIN BALDW 7 & CO., Agents, 
ul. KF. MAGEE, No. 136 state street, Boston. 
New York and Glasgow. 








STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
California, Saturday...Oct. 17 Elysia, Saturdsy...Nov. 7 
Utopia, Saturday. Oct. 24 Victoria, Saturday.Nov. 14 
Bolivia, Saturday.....Oct. 31 Ethiopia, Saturday.Nov. 21 





RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 1852, 
DEVOLTEDTO FINANCE, BANKS, 





Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 








RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


IVE DOLLARS VER ANNUM in Advance 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 

QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 

Cabin, $65 to $30, ding to lat 
tickets issued at reduced rate-. 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other fir.t-class line. 


Return 





@@™ Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rates. 





Send for circulars, giv ug further information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bow Geom New Yor. 
HENLARSON BROTHERS, Agents. 





Carrying Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guincas, ding to dati 
Ru 


FROW NEY YORE 04 BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 

commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 

all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Throngh Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 

~ ay ae np ports. 
‘or Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 

Ottice,, 4 Kowling Green, N. — 

_ For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
‘ CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Sleamers—From PUILADELPHIA : 

INDI ANA.....ccccccsccccccoccccoccsL MURSDAY, Oct. 22 
*ABBOTSFORD........ oe - Oct. 29 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 19 









G<>~ Rates of passage, payable in currency : 
Cabin, $100 and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nov carry 
Intermediate Passengers. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 


Steamers : 

VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
COLLNE, 

sailing Twice a Monta. 

Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates 
Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


te" Drafts on England and Ireland. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 


=a 


at 





To California. Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RALES OF PASSAGE, 
a ding al! for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Koug, $200, gold. 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 
Henry Cuauncey, Capt. Wu. Ratusun, Oct. 17, at 12 
noon, connecting with steamship Pacrric for San Fran- 
e*sco and way ports. 
Coron, Captain J. M. Dow, October 24, at 12 noon. 
Crry or Panama, Capt. J. F. Lawis, Oct. 31, at 12 noon. 
Freight and way passengers only. 

And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacitic ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 

Vasco De GaMA..e.-e 










--Oct. 17 
+--Oct. 31 
-Nov. 14 

For freight and passage, or further information, ap, ly at 
the Company’s Utlice, on wharf, foot of Cana) street, New 


York. 
RUFUS HATOH, H. J. BULLAY, 
Managing Director. Superintendent. 


“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N.Y, 


PRICE 82.00. 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES. 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS, 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
'Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 
A. H- HARRIS, 

Treasurer of Monroe County. 


, Hevena, Ark , August 17th, 1874. 
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TEEL PENS. 
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MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


{STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
sar One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1878, 


and the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele~ 
brated for their elasticity, durability and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

Ga To accommodate tiose who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


cmc > 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New KRrvised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps, 
The work originally published under the title of Tus 
New AMERICAN Cy¥CLoPeDIa was completed in 1863, sinca 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishersts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery iu 
every department of knowledge has made a new work @ 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
incustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re.o- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large ions our geographical knowledge nave 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
ate as yet preserved wie! in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their piace in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of editors to bring down the 
inform. tion to the latest possible dates, and to an 
accurate acc. unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practicai arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘the work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for car:y- 
ing it on to a su termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compase 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, aud with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experieuce and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of scrence and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, itecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur 
their aitistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

‘This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc’ avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fuily illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings. 
and with colored Lith phic M 

PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING 


In extra Cloth, per Vol.....sccesccccsccceee$d 
In Library od ell per Vol....e0 oe G 
In Half Turkey Morocco, pet Vol........-0. 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per Vol......-0.. 3 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol.....ccccccscceesseeslO OO 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes ua: 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedis, 
showing type, i''ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis,o 
applicauon. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Addrer »<e Pyblishers, 


bl. APPLETON & CO., 
249 & 551 Broadway, NEW kORA: 


















































